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NIOBRARA POWWOW 
AFRAID OF ANXIETY? 


A TIMELY REPORT 
from Bishop Bayne 


SUPPOSE...A question 
from Carlos P. Romulo 


ELMER IS BACK 


Don’t Be Afraid of 


ANALETY 


A misunderstanding of psychiatry has fed the 


illusion that a mature life is free from Worry 


By ROY W. FAIRCHILD 


Ge 

S oMeTIMES I'm so jumpy that my family can’t 
live with me. The slightest annoyance seems to upset 
me. My nervousness has eaten away any confidence | 
had in myself as a parent.” 

So spoke one mother of two preschool youngsters in 
a church-sponsored discussion group for parents. Even 
though it may not be recognized as such, anxiety is not 
a stranger to the modern parent—mother or dad. Cer- 
tainly we need no poets or prophets to remind us that 
this is an “age of anxiety.” Nor to see that an anxious 
populace is grasping at social, as well as chemical, 
tranquilizers to ease its mental pain. 

Do these desperate attempts at relief indicate that 


we moderns are more tense than were past generat 
more subject to the apprehensions of life tha 
grandparents? Perhaps so. But a sinister new ele 
has entered the picture of late: a deadly fear of an 
itself, as if it were clearly an enemy and not 2 
friend. ; 
Seeking to escape the awareness of our inward) 
easiness, we resort to mental tricks and artificial pre 
rid us prematurely of our mental pain. Who amor 
does not occasionally shut himself up in a wo 
the past which idealizes former achievements ane 
lationships? We all complain about the demands om 
time, but how much of our clamorous, busy life 
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2 from freedom” and its annoying apprehensions? 
© we fear our anxiety and tension? — 

‘ehow in this psychologically oriented age, we 
‘d people turn inward to solve our problems and 
over ourselves. Lured on by the glittering prom- 
books on self-analysis, we have become absorbed 
search for “the real self.” Taking our own emo- 
pulses every hour, on the hour, some of us be- 
sonfused by the uneasiness we inevitably find. The 
sant discovery seems to push further from us that 
elf” for which we yearn. Disappointed with our 
mance in life, we scold ourselves with the ques- 
‘Why can’t I meet all the upsets of my life with 
ind maturity?” 

uisunderstanding of psychiatry has fed the illusion 
mature life is free from anxiety. To be sure, 
ic reactions to anxiety which rob us of our con- 
», can and should be reduced. Psychiatry is in- 
le in the help it provides for understanding the 
scious causes of this kind of self-sabotage. 
yearning for a life free from all anxiety, however, 
‘opian dream. One patient asked Sigmund Freud, 
I ever have peace of mind and freedom from my 
sness?” Freud replied, “‘We can work together 
1ove your symptoms but not all of your anxiety. 
s our lot as men.” Unrest of spirit means at least 
‘e are alive. Psychiatrist Karl Menninger opines 
a querulous search for a premature, permanent 


‘seems... a thinly disguised wish to die.” 


r all-too-human tendency is to run away from 
nxiety rather than to learn from it. Some of us do 
y getting angry—a common way of pushing inner 
from our minds. In trying to escape, we may be 
g repentance; we may even be fleeing from God 
ould teach us something about our lives through 
ffering. 

> New Testament makes it clear that life in Christ 
; victory Over anxiety in some real sense. How 
is be, we wonder, when worries about children 
ilure and finances frequently stab us into sleep- 
ights or trap us within a pushful, overactive life 
utruns our physical resources? There are cheap and 
inswers to this question, but they are increasingly 
>t to those who see in the Gospel an understanding 
- depths. Christian faith contends that our anxiety 
h may be viewed as temptation) may teach us 
hing about who we are. We want this knowledge, 
- the same time we deeply resist it. 

bottom, anxiety is a universal reaction which 
when we are torn from familiar moorings; when 
alues are threatened; when there is danger to our 
steem. Changing jobs, getting married, becoming 
ent, quarreling in the home, moving one’s resi- 
. losing a loved one—all these dislocations in our 
ave us not quite knowing our place in the world. 
anxiety reflects a recognition that we are on the 
of losing an old, trusted self for one which is new 
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and untried; that we are facing a really new situation 
for which we find no ready solutions. In our depths we 
know that even a brilliant past, good health, or a sizable 
bank account is no paid-up insurance policy for han- 
dling this new unknown. 

Seren Kierkegaard, the famous Danish philosopher, 
put the issue sharply: “To venture is to suffer anxiety 
but not to venture is to lose yourself.” Surely there was 
anxiety in the decision of Abraham to leave a settled 
life and go on God’s call into a situation where he would 
be a nobody and have nothing in order that a people 
be created from his offspring. So it is with all creating. 


he more creativity a person has been given, the 

more anxiety he will be called upon to embrace. 
For creating involves traversing roads where no one 
has been before. Indeed, it may mean breaking with 
the status quo, the old patterns in one’s self, one’s 
family and society. Creating gives rise to feelings such 
as.“ am alone. No one has done this before in just this 
way. Perhaps | am wrong or foolish.” No wonder he 
who creates is uneasy. 

Consider the plight of the modern mother, compelled 
to work out new patterns of family living. Rearing her 
children apart from the guidance of grandparents and 
relatives, she may feel both liberated and anxious. “I 
am never sure | am doing the right thing,” says one. 
How should Mom and Dad deal with Johnny’s temper 
tantrums or Mary’s jealousy of her younger sister? 
What guidance can they offer their growing teen-ager 
in a high school where many seniors are married and 
others might as well be? 

Modern parents have no always-true, precut answers 
and cannot find any even in the spate of volumes de- 
signed to steer them. Bracing themselves and attempting 
with other Christian parents to work out really creative 
solutions with their children is bound to flood their lives 
with anxiety. It would be easy to fall back on what 
their own parents had done or what the books say, if 
these things helped, but often they know that their 
situation calls for a new and creative action on their 
own. New trails must be broken in family living today. 

Members of one family that decided to reject the 
restricted covenant and the racial discrimination of their 
neighborhood were plunged into worry and concern as 
they attempted to create a new pattern. “We discovered 
more venom and more good will in our neighborhood 
than we had ever dreamed existed there.” When we 
break decisively with habitual surface living, anxiety is 
not far off. 

Genuine creativity in any area of life always walks 
hand in hand with suffering. God knows that it is pain- 
ful for us to break away from the familiar and to take 
a step forward into the unknown, but he reminds us: 
“Behold, I make all things new.” 

When we answer the call of God into the new, the 
untried, and into an arena of possible conflict, we are 

continued on next page 


made apprehensive. This is because we want to cling ~ 


to some identity of our own making. We want to create 
ourselves according to our own specification. “You 
shall be as gods,” said the tempter in the Garden. In 
the Bible, when something other than the Living God 
is made the object of devotion, we see an illustration 
of idolatry—and we experience this daily. 


e may hold to a certain picture of ourselves (as 
eee man” or “good mother” or “business leader’’) 
as if our life depended upon it rather than upon God. 
If the image that we have of ourselves breaks down 
under life’s impact, anxiety may sweep over us. We 
are all at sea, and often, for the moment at least, mean- 
ing is drained from our existence. This is illustrated 
dramatically by the life of the beauty-contest winner 
who, when stricken by polio, said bitterly that it would 
be better to die than to be disfigured. 

Have we never had our image of self as a rational 
person or as a “good Christian” so challenged that 
anxiety or hostility reverberates all through our being? 
Only when we find ourselves acting against all the ex- 
pectations of what we thought we were, do we see how 
flimsy our poor self-knowledge is. It is then that we 
may come to know that the word of God to us is 
not ultimately “Know thyself” but, rather, “Thou hast 
searched me and known me, O God.” We realize that 
what we really are is in His hands. These periods of 
dislocation and tension may force us to try on a new 
self-image for size and to heed more carefully the 
apostle’s words—‘‘Let no man think of. himself more 
highly than he ought to think.” 

Are we trying to be someone we’re not? It may be that 
we have turned our back upon God’s intention for us 
by trying to emulate a person we have admired or 
envied or loved but can never be. We are better ad- 
vised to appropriate the wisdom of Noah in Marc 
Connelly’s The Green Pastures: “ 1 knows I’se not much. 
But I’se all I got.” Have we discovered painfully that 
we have but one talent instead of ten? Then let us use 
the one well. 

Every adult comes to the end of himself in some area 
of his life, and wise he is if he finally realizes that he 
must revise the old pep-talk eventually. 


They told him it couldn’t be done; 
With a smile he went right to it. 

He tackled the thing that couldn’t be done 
And couldn't do it. 


n the long run, facts, even the hard facts of one’s 

limitations, can be one’s friends. So it was with a 
British leader who was forced to change his notion of 
his ability and in so doing realized his creativity in his 
post-college years: 
“ “My school and college career made it quite plain 
that I had no outstanding gifts. Academically, I was 
just second class, and in the world of games not more 
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than third class. I tried many things and achieved 
real success. And this was humiliating. I was temp 
to waste emotion in envy of some of my contemporai 
and I might have said that I had a grudge against ff 
but I escaped. j 

“First of all, I had to get rid of a lot of conceit, 7 
with it my self-chosen ambitions. I see now that # 
were ridiculous. But what then? It could not be tha 
was useless. 


‘(3 od must have some use of second- and third-c¢| 
people and even for the ‘also rans,’ for he crea. 
them in such large numbers. And so I saw that j 
would but submit to His guidance He would use m 
some way, however inconspicuous. Once I had 
to that point, my jealousy of others disappeared, # 
my eyes were opened to see the things I might do. 
surrender was perhaps never complete, and I 
nothing for my life except that through ups and d 


to do the will of God. And the question of inferio 
has just disappeared. I feel that I know a way of ese 
from that plague... . 

“One thing more I would add. I came to see the 
mattered only in secondary degree where I worke¢ 
along what special lines, but it mattered everything * 
I should learn to love other people. Doing that, I~ 
delivered from self. Doing that, I was most. defin 
aware of the presence of God with me. And, of cot 
I found that opportunities to love other people ¥ 
always present. No man need be out of a job in ~ 
calling.” 

It must be said, in all frankness, that not all anx 
is good; that there is much anxiety and fear in our 
which is destructive. So it is with worry about our} 
life and about our inherited physical characteris 
Worry can sap our energies, hamper abilities, — 
stifle the love we do have. As Jesus said, being anxi 
would not add an inch to our stature. When we 
anxious or depressed or angry without apparent cay 
or even in the face of outward success, it is surely 
better part of wisdom to discuss our concerns wil) 
trained clergyman and a psychiatrist. 

Facing squarely our garden-variety concerns 
sharing them with a trusted friend—or group— 
them tolerable. We often find light enough for 
steps in this procedure. But we should pick that pe 
or group carefully. Can he be counted upon to keep) 
confidences? Can he be sympathetic without hi 
sharing our fear-ridden perspective? Does he really | 
to understand what life seems like to us? Blessed is} 
church which finds such redemptive spirits in its f 
ship. 
Healthy families, too, have developed ways of F 
ing their members, of giving first aid, when one of 
feels tense or out of sorts. One mother mentioned 
she liked to be among people when she was feeling © 
She added. “The family notices this, and they all py 
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THE COVER takes us to that hotbed 
of extra-session legislation and politi- 
cal intrigue, Washington, D.C., for 
a look at one of the famous build- 
ings of the United States—the Wash- 
ington Cathedral—and the man who 
is largely responsible for its opera- 
tion, Dean Francis B. Sayre, Jr- In 
this. striking photograph by David 
Hirsch, the Dean is just visible 
(lower right) in the current great 
nave of the structure. 


The Washington Cathedral, some- 
times called the “National Cathe- 
dral,” is in actuality the seat of the 
Episcopal Bishop of Washington, the 
Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, under whom 
Dean Sayre serves. The Cathedral 
also is used for the installation of 
Presiding Bishops, the latest cere- 
mony occurring in January of 1959, 
when the Rt. Rev. Arthur Lichten- 
berger formally took office. The Pre- 
siding Bishop also has an official seat 
in the Washington Cathedral. 


Louis W. Cassels, the author of 
“To Witness in Washington,” page 
17, serves as an editor for United 
Press International in Washington. 
His articles on religion and other 
news stories appear regularly in hun- 
dreds of American newspapers. Mr. 
Cassels and his family live in subur- 
ban Bethesda, Md., where they are 
members of- St. John’s Church, 
Chevy Chase. Mr. Cassels is a vestry- 
man and for several years has been 
a church school teacher. 


What with troubles in Africa and 
Cuba, and Presidential elections less 
than three months away, Episcopali- 
ans and other Americans will proba- 
bly share plenty of anxious moments 
in the weeks to come. Advice for 
these concerns and others closer to 
home comes from the Rev. Dr. Roy 
W. Fairchild, a Californian who is 
Professor of Christian Education at 
San Francisco Theological Seminary, 
and author of “Don’t Be Afraid of 
Anxiety,” page 2. Dr. Fairchild’s ar- 


ticle is reprinted, with permissil 
from Presbyterian Life. | 
“Niobrara Powwow,” page | 
brings us the talents of two Sot 
Dakotans, William McK. Chapmi 
of Wakpala and Ronald V. Per 
of Gettysburg. Mr. Chapman, the 
rector of St. Elizabeth’s School” 
Wakpala, is a veteran magazine i 
tor and member of the Church May 
zine Advisory Board. Mr. Perri 
a photographer now on assignmy 
in the Dakotas. Both Mr. Chapn 
and Mr. Perrin have done edito 
work for Time magazine. Mr. Ch 
man was also a Life editor and 
aging editor of House and Garé 


The Rt. Rev. Stephen F. Ba’ 
Jr., who writes the timely “We 
Keep Up with History” on page” 
is an American Episcopalian & 
serving in Britain as executive off 
of the Anglican Communion. Bis 
Bayne began his duties Januar 
after twelve years as Bishop of O) 
pia in Washington State. His 
responsibilities cover the some = 
dioceses of the Anglican Con 
nion. 


Seventeen parishes and mission 
a dozen different states have bé 
to send THE EPISCOPALIAN tO 
their contributing families this 
month under the $2 Parish Plant 
We will welcome these churche 
name in the next issue when we & 
a little more room. Enjoy the> 
of your summer. We'll see you af 
just after Labor Day. ' 
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Din the Next Issue 
Money Can Be Beautif 


CHURCHMAN IN THE 
WHITE HOUS 


Are You A Girl Whe 
Can’t Say No? 
Northwest Padre 
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Brave Eagle welcomes the Presiding Bishop to the 88th Niobrara Convocation. He and Norman Knox 
Hckeround) prepared teepees for Presiding Bishop and Bishop Gesner of South Dakota (right). 


NIOBRARA POWWOW 


By WILLIAM Meck. CHAPMAN and RONALD VY. PERRIN 


3S TOGETHER from all parts of South Dakota, more In the center of the plain they erected two large Sioux 
500 Indian Americans recently made camp on a teepees. Then they pitched their own conventional tents 
uff above the Missouri River at Greenwood, South —and quietly and efficiently went about the business for 

text continued on page 10 
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This year’s meeting brought families from all corners The pilgrims quickly unloaded their camping eqi 


of the Niobrara Deanery. The delegation from Pine ment and set up their tents. Above, the Rev. Hai 


Ridge Reservation (above) arrives by cattle truck. Luxon of Rosebud Reservation lends a hand. 


lg 


Long since gone are the teepees with the buffalo-skin coverings. Today’s families sleep 
in their pickup trucks or in conventional white tents. (A few check in at nearby motels). a 
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Each year a different mission takes its turn as host to Con- 
vocation. Two women of the Church of the Holy Fellowship, 
host Church for this year’s Convocation, prepare fry-bread 
(above), which is eaten instead of ordinary baked bread. 
Vincent Little Elk (at right) finds a four-foot pole the best 
approach to a boiling cauldron. 


Hungry and appreciative appetites greeted the 
meals prepared by the women of Holy Fellow- 
ship Church. In earlier times, beeves were 
butchered on the spot and the meat distributed 
to the pilgrims, who cooked it over open fires 
beside their teepees. This year at Greenwood, as 
has been the custom in recent years, the host 
Church prepared and served meals for the 
visitors. Although some of the pilgrims did their 
own cooking, the community kitchens served 
three meals a day to close to 1,500 people. 


the Indian youngsters at right, the 
ov will extend beyond the Missouri 
§. and further than the limited op- 
nities of their parents. Although the 
@ Episcopal schools within the Niobrara 
ict cdh accommodate only about 170 chil- 
§still their work of creating bridges to the 
Ble world for their Indian boys and girls 
Mremely important. Hare School for Boys, 
id for the first Bishop of the Dakotas, 
wrty pupils; at St. Mary's School, Spring- 
seventy girls are enrolled; in Wakpala, 
A boys and girls are studying at St. Eliza- 
s School. It is primarily to the Indian 
q/s that the Church looks for Christian 
irship among the Indians and for candi- 
for Holy Orders. Special preparatory 
2s to enable Indians to study for the 
hood without attending seminary will 
sived, Bishop Gesner told Convocation. 


; 
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NIOBRARA POWWOW 


continued 


which they had travelled so far: to take counsel for the 
welfare of the Episcopal Church in the Niobrara Deanery. 
Thus, on June 17, began the 88th Niobrara Convocation 
—three days of prayer, worship, and business sessions 
conducted in much the same fashion as the first Con- 
vocation ninety years ago. 

One of the teepees this year was reserved by the 
Indians for their Bishop, the Rt. Rev. Conrad H. Gesner 
of the Missionary District of South Dakota; the other 
for an honored guest, the Rt. Rev. Arthur Lichtenberger, 
their Presiding Bishop. The teepees were a reminder of 
earlier Convocations, when a thousand or more tall tents 
formed an immense circle on the South Dakota prairie. 
The Convocation of Niobrara originally filled the vacuum 
left by the outlawed Sun Dance, a yearly Sioux ritual 
that lasted for days and was climaxed by corporate 
prayer on behalf of all of the Great Dakota Nation of 
Sioux tribes, at sunrise. 


Much tribal heritage was embodied in the early Con- 
vocations. As was the Indian custom, teepees were placed 
in a circle to give each person an equal position, with 
the central position of honor, formerly held by the chiefs, 
given to the clergy. Corporate prayer offered at Holy 
Communion found a Christian culmination, but still just 
as the sun rose. 

Over the years, Niobrara Convocation has changed 
very little, although space no longer permits the great 
circle of tents. The Niobrara Convocation remains a rich 
experience in the life of the Dakota, one from which he 
derives strength and inspiration for the coming year 
and in which he finds again an acknowledgment of the 
Church’s deep respect and appreciation of his Indian 
heritage. continued on page 12 
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The Presiding Bishop accepts traditional peace pipe, symbol of friendship. He 
also presented with a Niobrara Cross, the “silver certificate” presented to each In 
when he is confirmed and to non-Indians whom the Dakotas wish to honor. The er 
is a prized award among the Church’s workers. The presence of the Presiding Bis 
added a sense of importance and strength to the 88th Niobrara Convocation. 


i 


se 


In beaded stole, the Rev. Webster Two Hawks, 
charge of host congregation, directs procession fré 


Holy Fellowship Church before Morning Prayer. 


mre 
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Morning 


ey are like the booths of the Old Testament,” ing Bishop preached at the service of 
arked Bishop Lichtenberger when he saw the Prayer on Sunday. He was impressed with the great 
porary church built in Indian fashion with fresh dignity and depth of feeling of the meetings and 


whes roofing a rough framework. The Presid- the services. 


er that afternoon, the Presiding Bishop (center, were Indians; two neighboring chapels, not within 
| confirmed twenty-six candidates, aided by Bishop the all-Indian Niobrara Deanery, were presented 
ner (center, right). Not all of the confirmands several young people for confirmation. 
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continued 

For others it significance of the 
Church’s work among the Dakotas. It is a smaller mis- 
sionary field today than in the early years of the West, 
but one that is as important as ever before. The Indian 
world is changing, but it is still his Church’s concern to 
see that he has life and has it abundantly. 

Many who were present at the 88th Niobrara Convo- 
cation felt that the event was an important turning point 
in Niobrara history. A spirit of renascence permeated the 
camp, as Bishop Gesner spoke with enthusiasm about 
the increased number of candidates for the ministry com- 
ing from among the Dakotas, as well as the recent en- 


symbolizes the 
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The Rev. Charlie Marsh 
Porcupine, South Dakote 
perpetual deacon. He 
proudly the Niobrara 
made of silver with the s 
the Bishop of South Dak 
the center. “How sha 
reach the full-blooded In 
someone once asked am 
ary. “Send him a full-bl 
Christian,” was the repl- 
Dakota Nation is raising 
own full-blooded Christi 
minister to its people, 
and old, and Deacon Me 
is one of them. 


listment among them by the Church Army, wl 
doing strong work among those Indians who are 1 
new homes away from their reservations. 

Just as the Government is abolishing its form 
tics of trying by every means to get the Indians « 
ervations, whether they wanted or were ready to 
a once-strong attitude among some Episcopali: 
abolish the Niobrara Convocation has lessened 
now agree that developing and strengthening the 
priesthood is to be desired, for, with the Gover 
the Church now sees that it will be several gene 
before most of the Dakotas will move into the 
stream of American life. 
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E MUST 
EEP UP WITH HISTORY 


Africa today, history is being made at the rate of a century a year. 
the Christian Church—yours and mine—prepared to face 


> shock of national selfhood in Africa and elsewhere? asks Bishop Bayne. 


STEPHEN F. BAYNE, JR. 


I HAD DINNER this evening between Cape Town and Johan- 
nesburg in South Africa, Tomorrow afternoon I have ap- 
pointments in my ofhice in London, Tonight we will cover 
the whole of vast Africa in our racing jet flight—the high 
veldt, the endless brown plains, the green gloom of the 
jungle, the Nile valley, the desert—all this in a few dis- 
dainful hours. We will stop in Nairobi and Khartoum, but 
only long enough for the Comet to gulp kerosene. All of 
this exploding Africa in a night’s swift flight, 

This speed of travel, dramatic as it is to men of my age 
who can remember when—this speed is not nearly as im- 
portant as another speed. That other speed, which is often 
referred to as “rapid social change,’ is enough to make 
your hair curl, A good while after my father was born, the 

continued on next page 
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We Must Keep Up with History 
continued 


Great Powers met solemnly in 
3erlin to decide Africa 
should be carved up to give 


how 


everybody an imperial slice; this 
year the Africans met to decide 
how much longer to give the 
Great Powers before they get 
evacuated. In 1954, the first dis- 
cussion was held about the possi- 
ble future independence of Tan- 
ganyika. This year plans are 
now completed for self-govern- 
ment. 

(Africa sish in sa nut ys 
the Premier of Guinea a while 


said 


ago. A missionary wise in Afri- 
can affairs summarized it this 
way: “History is being made at 
the rate of a century a year in 
Africa.”” Like the human em- 
bryo, which somehow squeezes 
the whole evolutionary history 
few short 
nations of 
Africa must leap over the cen- 


of mankind into a 


months, the new 
turies of slow growth and grad- 
ual assimilation of revolutionary 
new ideas and techniques which 
Europe and America had. ‘They 
must leap over them, and still 
somehow find a way to master 
the lessons and be ready respon- 
sibly to face the tests that our 
world must now face. 

What has taken the place of 
the old colonial rule in Asia and, 
now, Africa is not a very finished 
product usually. India fared bet- 
ter than most in that respect. 
Not all colonial powers have 
been as far-seeing as Britain has 
been in preparing for self-gov- 
ernment; but it is a fair question 
whether any of the new nations 
is “ready” for independence. It’s 
a bit like asking when anybody 
is “ready” for confirmation or 
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“adequately prepared” for mar- 
riage. ‘The answer probably is 
“never.” And certainly, in the 
far more complex problems of 
national life, the answer is not 
any surer. But the point is an 
academic one. In the torrent of 
new nationalism in our world, 
nobody is going to wait until 
somebody else decides he is 
ready to run his own affairs. A 
bad government of his own ts 
infinitely preferable to the best 
government by somebody else. 
And the overpowering drive to- 
ward national selfhood proceeds 
at incredible and relentless 
speed. 

In its wake come heartbreak- 
ing problems—problems of eco- 
nomic balance, of responsible 
political leadership, of the place 
of religious and ethnic minori- 
ties, of citizenship with its new 
social obligations, of education. 
These problems, too, come with 
breathless speed. 

What about the new age of 
literacy, for example? ‘This year 
twenty million people will read 
for the first time. Twenty mil- 
lion? Two hundred million, for 
all I know. You will see them in 
bookstores in India, in airports 
in Malaya, at news-stands in 
Kenya—all the countless new 
readers of earth, with a dazzling 
the 
world of words. ‘This is a revolu- 


new window opened to 
tion worth pondering. And one 
wonders what there is for them 
to read. ‘The comic books out of 
China are pretty good, all about 
how democracy can work, and 
how to be a good citizen and in- 
herit the fruits of the earth. 
‘There are also lots of copies of 
Mickey and 
Place, do-it-yourself books about 
how to stay happy though mar- 


Spillane Peyton 


ried, and such other produe 
the Western way of life. 

With the irresistible speet 
the sun, man is learning how) 
read. He is also learning how 
seize and manipulate the po 
only white people used to ha 
He is discovering that treed} 
brings with it unexpected 
lems in the organizing of his 
ciety, to which Western dem 
racy is only one answer ( 
not the answer — 
him). He is facing the fact 
healthier babies mean too n 
mouths to feed on the pre 
economic basis. He is confron} 
by his restless daughters 
will no longer find their so 
security in a polygamous hot 
hold. He is even looking ¥ 


perhaps 


burning eyes at the inexhat 
ble cheap power which nuel 
energy will give him, as coali 
water gave power to his 
masters. All these new @ 
lenges come to him, and to 
with the rush and tumult ¢ 
hurricane. 

This is the dizzy, roam 
world in which Christians 
every race and allegiance 
somehow set their course # 
keep it. So swiftly the w@ 
changes—so little time now! 
plan or prepare—that one 
sometimes tempted to give itv 
up, In a spurious pietism, ab 
don hope of ever coping w 
the world, and cultivate 
own national, denominatioy 
apocalyptic, or whatever gare | 

If one is unwilling to i 
such retreat, then what thoug] 
ought one to have in the pa 
ence of this swiftly chang 
scene? My own reflections — 
three. 

First, that the church gene 


ly must be prepared to aq} 


Tue Epriscors 


improvise far more readily 
| flexibly than we now are. 
haps I am thinking most of 
of our own church, with our 
surely, eighteenth-century, 
‘nnial Convention, with our 
itively inflexible budgets and 
anization, with our caution 
yut uncommitted funds and 
authorized changes in plan. 
Aw can any church in this cen- 
_@y plan its missionary program 
Wee years in advance—at least 
many overseas areas? We are 
ky if we can see six wecks 
Head. What is needed is a vastly 
‘ater willingness to make it 


ssible for quick and some- 
aes unexpected decisions to be 
de, to meet the unexpected 
dations. 

How wise it is, for example, 
tt the Bishop in Korea 1s pre- 
ring for the training of his 
ty, so that the Church in 
Brea may be ready to face a 
fy, when, perhaps quite sud- 
nly, the burden of evangelism 
ast fall almost entirely on the 
oulders of the laity. How 
Hedful it is, in many areas of 
e Church’s life overseas, that 
» proceed to train and ordain 
2n in secular life in order that 
ey may serve as ‘‘part-time 
lests.”’ 

No one is happy at the sug- 
stion of a poorly trained 
iesthood or an uncommitted 
“fhe. Yet the fact certainly is that 
i not a few places, the time 1s 
®ming when the only priest- 
Hod may have to be that of 
ationals of the country, who 
#e prepared to ‘live off the 
Huntry,” perhaps even to min- 
ter in secret to the Christian 
Pngregation. These are impro- 
Jsations if you will—but they 
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By CARLOS P. ROMULO 


SUPPOSE... 


SUPPOSE I were the President of the United 
States or the Premier of the Soviet Union. Sup- 
pose I received a report that a rocket was whiz- 
zing toward my country at an altitude so high 
that it was visible only to radar. 

Suppose the report said this rocket had a hy- 
drogen warhead. And suppose the report was 
that the rocket was to be dropped on Washing- 
ton or Moscow, as a Pearl Harbor blow to wipe 
out the nerve center of the nation as part of a 
colossal scheme for international blackmail and 
conquest. And suppose I had fiwe minutes to 
decide what to do, in this era of supersonic speed 
and Armageddon destruction. And suppose I 
knew reports could be mistaken, and radar mis- 
interpreted? 

I would, at the very least, be worried, terri- 
fied, stunned. 

And five minutes later, I might not be there— 
neither I nor my capital. 


—CARLOS P. ROMULO, 

Philippine Ambassador to the United States 
and former President of the 

United Nations General Assembly, 

as quoted in The Saturday Review 
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We Must Keep Up with History 
continued 


are precisely the kind of prepa- 
ration for rapid social change 
which the Church must face. 

Second, such flexibility is only 
wise or prudent when there 1s 
thoughtful and well-ordered 
and long-range planning in the 
background. This seems a con- 
tradiction of the first thought; 
actually it is an indispensable 
partner to it. If a new nation, 
say, 1s to close its doors to West- 
ern missionaries, we of the West 
and East alike must be prepared 
to cope with such a decision 
readily and promptly. But to be 
able to cope with an immediate 
emergency presupposes that we 
know where we want to be ten 
years from now, or twenty, or a 
hundred. 

If our only questions of a mis- 
sion field are how quickly it can 
be self-supporting, or how soon 
it can develop “Western’’ insti- 
tutions and habits, or how swift- 
ly it can grow up to be like a 
diocese at home, then we will be 
paralyzed in the face of the un- 
expected. For it is paralysis to 
demand. of the future that it 
must go our way or else it will 
not go at all. 

But if we put our minds to 
imagine what, in God’s will, lies 
a century ahead for that field, 
then we can take the needful 
steps day by day with far more 
wisdom and in far better heart. 
I think much about this, for my 
first responsibility, in point of 
time, is to try to make just such 
long-range vision possible for 
our Anglican household. We 
have had so little of it, in our 
history. We have gone from year 
to year or, at most, decade to 
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decade. Now suddenly history 
begins to run away from us. 
What do we see a generation 
ahead for China or Africa or 
South America? What ought we 
to see? How should we then 
plan, patiently and tirelessly, to 
build, so that we may be un- 
troubled by the changes and 
chances of today or any tomor- 
row? 

What is the Church to look 
like that we mean to build in 
South America? What will the 
layman of Africa, in A.D. 2010, 
need for his life in the Church? 
What is the long-range Christian 
answer to be to the aching ques- 
tions of the East to which Com- 
munism offers such a plausible 
answer? What are our strategic 
plans to be for the winning of 
the soul of China for Christ? 
And how shall we so organize 
ourselves, in our scattered Ang- 
lican brotherhood, to use our 
strength aright in answering 
such questions as these? So much 
to do—so little time. 

Third, even the most agile 
improvising and the most far- 
seeing strategy means very little 
without the certainty that God 
reigns. He will not do our work 
for us. But where His Church is 
ready to move swiftly and freely, 
in obedience to the best dreams 
we have, He is quite able to take 
what we do and fulfill it accord- 
ing to His will. I remember how 
He took Peter, that inconstant 
failing soul, and made of him a 
rock. I remember, far more 
deeply, how He said on the Cross 
it is finished, when to all human 
wisdom it was not even started. 
I remember how often, where 
we men have been willing to of- 
fer the best we knew and the 
greatest strength we had, no 
matter how little it was, it was 


enough. Like the loaves an 
fishes, God is able to take o 
ridiculous insufficiencies a 
feed a multitude with them. 

He is able to do these thing 
however, only when we are wi 
ing to let Him. The deepe 
need of all is the néed to o 
our best to Him, for the missio 
of His Church in this world- 
the best men, the best brai 
the best strength we have. Th 
real problems of the mission € 
the Church in our world are ne 
problems of defective imagine 
tion or rigidity or pettine, 
Those are problems and y 
must cope with them. But 
more grave is our failure reall 
to believe in the Church’s m 
sion, or give our best to it, ¢ 
accept in our hearts and wil 
that God does reign and that H 
still is sending us and giving & 
what we need, in proportion # 
we are ready to use what h 
gives, in bold witness for Hin 

In the last analysis, th 
Church is not ours but His. 
we fail Him, I do not doubt by 
that He will get His work done 
using whatever means H 
chooses. But, by the same toker 
it is also true that He will ne 
fail His Church when we a 
obedient to Him, and put ow 
highest and best at His service 
We may well be mindful am 
impressed by the speed of soctis 
and | political change in ow 
world. It is also well that we r 
member how few months ther 
were in His earthly ministry, r 
member how frightening | 
quickly the world passed judgy 
ment on Him, remember the & 
morseless speed of the Passi 
and the Cross—remember the® 
things and take courage thy 
God reigns. 


THE EPISCOPA’ 


The growing prestige 

of the Washington Cathedral 
as a national institution 

is a source of 

profound gratification to 

e Very Rev. Francis B. Sayre, 
the forty-five-year-old 
former cowhand who has 
served as its Dean 

for the past ten years. 


o Witness in Washington 


In a national election year, the Church’s Washington Cathedral 
—and its hard-working Dean—symbolize the 


inescapable nearness of Church and State in our country’s life 


By LOUIS W. CASSELS SHORTLY before 10 a.m., on a blustery Friday morning last March, 
a tall, craggy-faced clergyman arrived at the White House to keep 
an appointment with President Eisenhower and the Cabinet. 

For the Very Rev. Francis Bowes Sayre, Jr., Dean of Washing- 
ton Cathedral, the White House was not an awesomely unfamiliar 
continued on next page 
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To Witness in Washington continued 


place. He was born there. But on this morning he had 
no time for nostalgia. As Chairman of the U. S. Com- 
mittee for Refugees, he had come to report to the 
government’s leaders that America’s contribution to 
the World Refugee Year was shamefully inadequate, 
and to plead for further action. 

The Cabinet had many weighty problems to discuss, 
and the agenda-makers allotted Dean Sayre exactly six 
minutes to present his case. He used them effectively. 
By the time the six minutes were up, President Eisen- 
hower’s interest was keenly aroused. He started asking 
questions. The agenda went into the waste-basket, and 
the Cabinet spent forty-five minutes discussing refugees. 

Before Dean Sayre left the White House, the Presi- 
dent had agreed to release additional millions in federal 
funds for refugee relief. Within a week, he had sent a 
special message to Congress, urging enactment of legis- 
lation to admit thousands of refugees to this country 
above normal immigration quotas. 


A reminder to all in Washington 


Dean Sayre’s incursions into the citadels of govern- 
ment are not always so spectacularly successful. Like 
every clergyman, he has experienced his share of frustra- 
tion and failure. But his batting average has been high 
enough to convince the capital’s hard-boiled realists— 
the politicians, newspapermen, and _ lobbyists—that 
there is no better way to promote a good cause than to 
get the Dean of Washington. Cathedral behind it. 

This is, in part, a tribute to the personality and 
energy of Dean Sayre himself. But in larger measure— 
as he is the first to emphasize—it is a tribute to the 
institution he represents. The great Cathedral of the 
Diocese of Washington, which overlooks the capital 
city from the top of Mount St. Alban, has become so 
intimately involved in the official life of the capital 
city—so truly a “national” church—that its Dean, who- 
ever he may be, is automatically assured a respectful 
hearing. 

With its majestic Gothic spires towering 400 feet 
above the Potomac River, the Cathedral is a constant 
visual reminder to all who work in or visit Washington 
that the United States was conceived as ‘“‘a nation under 
God.” 

But the Cathedral doesn’t just stand there to be 
gawked at. Through a richly varied program, it reaches 
out into the community. With superb music and notable 
preaching, it attracts more than 130,000 worshippers 
to the 1,200 services conducted within it each year. 

While nearly everyone is vaguely aware of its rela- 
tionship to the Episcopal Church, the Cathedral has 
managed to transcend narrow denominationalism and 
to become what its charter pledged it to be—“a house 
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of prayer for all people.” It is the place where national 
organizations like the YWCA, the Red Cross, and 
Rotary hold their religious services; where state so- 
cieties and patriotic groups meet for inter-faith worship; 
where the whole nation pays tribute to its honored dead 
at state funerals and memorial services. 

“A Cathedral can serve Christ and the Church in 
many ways,” Dean Sayre said recently. “But I believe 
that the central and main service of Washington Ca- 
thedral is to be a liaison between Church and State. 
There is a tendency today to make a shibboleth of 
‘separation of Church and State.’ But this distorts the 
meaning of the Constitution. The first amendment simply 
says that there is to be no legal preference for any one 
church. It does not say that we are a godless people. 

“Actually, the relations between Church and State 
are daily constant and deep. The great public problems 
of our nation are decided by human beings—and most 
of these men, in Congress and in the executive branch 
of the government, are Christians. Far from resenting 
moral guidance from the Church, they want it and seek 
it, and they often complain about how little of it they 
really get.” 

In an era when religious bodies are fairly filling the 
air with resolutions and pronouncements on public is- 
sues, it may seem strange that government officials com- 
plain of a lack of moral guidance from the Church. 

But Dean Sayre has learned from long experience in 
Washington what many other churchmen seem unable 
to realize: that you can’t really communicate with a 
public official by standing off and shouting formal 
declarations at him. 

“The Church is most effective when it approaches 
public officials in a sympathetic, pastoral way,” says 
Dean Sayre. “It must recognize that these men are 
wrestling with enormously complex problems, and most 
of them are trying hard to do the right thing. 


The Church must speak out loud 


“The Church’s role is to clarify the moral issues in- 
volved, to help them see the principles that must be part 
of a Christian solution. And the Church must stand 
ready to support them, to help them through counseling. 
prayer, and sacraments to find the strength to follow 
the right path once they have seen it.” 

Dean Sayre practices what he preaches in this matter 
Over the years, he has quietly built close personal re+ 
lationships of a pastoral nature with an incredibly large 
number of people in Washington. The list includes 
cabinet officers, Supreme Court justices, senators, con- 
eressmen, high military officials, U. S. and foreign 
diplomats, scientists, newspaper reporters and colum) 
nists, career government officials and labor leaders. I 

continued on page 2. 
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never possible to predict, when you call at the Cathedral, whether you will 
ithe tall Dean in splendid vestments leading a procession down the nave, or 
tisty clericals standing atop a precarious ladder to watch the stonecarvers 
on a new gargoyle. Here he chats with two students who climbed atop the 
iedral to view progress of work on the south transept. 


Dean Sayre pauses to point out a special 
feature to visitors. Drawing more 

than 500,000 visitors a year, 

ve Cathedral ranks with the White House, 
the Capitol, and the Washington 
Monument on the list of tourist priorities. \& 
j 


When finished, the Washington Cathedral 
will be the sixth largest Gothic 

cathedral in the world. The 

| Gloria in Excelsis tower (center) will 
crown the great crossing, and 
the nave will extend from the crossing 
to the twin-towered facade. 


\loney is now on hand to complete the south transept (shown crusted with scaffolding) 
ind the base of the Gloria tower. This work, now in progress, will take 

jour or five years. After that, construction probably will be suspended-—as it has been 
everal times in the past—-until more funds are made available. 
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The great crossing of the Cathedral, where transepts, nave and choir will meet to form a eros 
is paved with marble intricately inlaid in a design of crosse 
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also includes a great many humble people whose names 
never get into the newspapers, but who are just as wel- 
come in Dean Sayre’s study. 

Although he spends far more time in private counsel- 
ing than in public exhortation, Dean Sayre recognizes 
that there are occasions when the Church must speak 
out loud on the record. When such an occasion seems 
to be at hand, the Dean mounts to his high carved- 
marble pulpit and says what he thinks his Lord would 
have him say—without mincing any words. 

He was one of the first clergymen in America to 
lodge a forthright public protest against the demagogic 
excesses of the late Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, and 
he did so at a time when Senator McCarthy’s power 
was at its zenith. 


A patrician with a rugged quality 


If Dean Sayre is uniquely suited to serve on the 
frontier of Church-State relationships—and Washington 
is almost unanimously of the opinion that he is—his 
qualifications for this ministry can be traced both to 
heredity and to training. 

He was born into a distinguished family of Christian 
statesmen. His grandfather, who is buried in the Cathe- 
dral, was President Woodrow Wilson. His father is the 
Hon. Francis B. Sayre, Sr., a devoted churchman who 
has served his country as Assistant Secretary of State, 
High Commissioner of the Philippines, and Representa- 
tive on the United Nations Trusteeship Council. 

The Dean is excessively weary of having biographers 
harp on the fact that he was born in the White House. 
But it is a fact that he was the central figure in the last 
such event to occur in the executive mansion, on Janu- 
ary 17, 1915. 

Two weeks later, he moved with his parents to Cam- 
bridge, Mass. His father was then Professor of Law at 
Harvard. Frank, Jr. attended Belmont Hill School and 
Williams College, where he majored in political science 


and from which he was graduated cum laude.in 1937. 


He had previously thought of a diplomatic career, 
but now felt drawn toward the ministry. He spent two 
years at Union Theological Seminary in New York, and 
transferred for his final year of study to the Episcopal 
Theological School at Cambridge, Mass. 

He served briefly as an assistant at Christ Church, 
Cambridge, before World War Il. After Pearl Harbor, 
he joined the Navy as a chaplain, and was assigned to 
the heavy cruiser U.S.S. San Francisco in the Pacific. 
During the two years that he was aboard as its “padre,” 
the famous old Frisco engaged in one fierce battle after 
another, from Attu to Saipan. 

Of this experience he says, “I decided that this was 
the way the Church should always be—not sitting off 
on the side as a separate little holy society, but involved 
in everything that happens to men.” 
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After he was released from the Navy in 1946, 
Sayre looked around for another kind of ministry 
which he could carry out his conviction that “the Chur 
belongs where people are.” He went to Cleveland 1 
serve as Industrial Chaplain for the Diocese of Ohi 
After a year of visiting factories and union meeti 
and calling at the homes of workers who had ney 
suspected before that the Episcopal Church cared abo 
them, he became rector of St. Paul’s Church, in 
heart of the East Cleveland industrial belt. 


It took a while for his parishioners to warm up to” 
young rector who bore so unmistakably the imprint + 
a privileged background. But though Frank Sayre wy. 
—and still is—patrician in speech, manner, and appea. 
ance, he also has a rugged he-man quality that ma@ 
him popular with the sailors on the Frisco, and whie 
soon broke the ice with the industrial workers of E 
Cleveland. 


This earthy masculinity is not a pose. It was acqui 
honestly during the year in which he served as a wor 
ing cowboy on the Lazy K Bar ranch in Montana. 
subsequently spent two summer vacations working 
ranches in Texas. The cowpoke flavor is still there, 
mixed up in his personality with the “Harvard a” 
the silver spoon. 4 


In 1950, after four years in Cleveland, he came 
Washington as the fifth Dean of the Cathedral of . 
Peter and St. Paul—the little-used but proper name f 
the National Cathedral. : 


He inherited from his predecessors—and doubtl 
will pass on—a number of weighty problems. One 
them is finding money to continue construction of t 
unfinished third of the massive structure. Dean Say, 
estimates that it will take about eighteen million dolle 
—at present prices—to complete the south transept, t 
Gloria in Excelsis tower, and the great nave which w 
make the Cathedral the sixth largest Gothic church 
the world. 


Dean Sayre works hard at making the Cathed® 
genuinely useful to the entire Episcopal Church. He 
trying at the moment to raise money for the establis 
ment of a College of Church Musicians to take its pla 
alongside the already-famous College of Preache 
which has provided stimulating post-graduate study 
more than half the clergy of the Church. 

The Cathedral also houses, on its rolling fifty-nine-a 
close, the headquarters of two Church-wide organi: 
tions, the Overseas Missionary Society and the Chur 
Society of College Work. It is the site of three dist: 
guished Church schools—Beauvoir Elementary Scho 
St. Alban’s School for Boys, and National Cathed': 
School for Girls—attended by-more than a thousa 
students from all parts of the nation. 

The only institution that rivals the Cathedral in De 
Sayre’s affections is one which is housed in the ha 
some stone deanery about one hundred feet from * 
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ehem Chapel entrance. This is his family. It con- 
of a strikingly pretty wife, the former Harriet Taft 
who is the daughter of Admiral Thomas C. Hart, 
2x Commander of the U.S. Asiatic fleet, and one- 
Senator from Connecticut; two sons and two 
aters ranging in age from three months to ten 
; and an eighteen-year-old Siamese boy named 
Javakul who is the son of an old friend of the 
-s and has lived with them for the past eight years 
attending St. Alban’s School; and a patient dog 
umenical lineage, named Job. 


erence for the work at hand 


ople who admire Dean Sayre, but do not know 
very well, often wonder how long it will be before 
“promoted” to bishop. The prevalent belief that 


a clergyman has not fully “succeeded” in his career un- 
til he reaches the episcopate is one of his private crosses. 
He tries to tell people that he has only one ambition— 
to be a good Dean of Washington Cathedral—but 
only his closest friends realize that this is the simple 
truth. 

Once when he firmly discouraged an attempt to place 
his name in nomination for election as bishop of a large 
diocese, a friend sent him a note. It concluded with a 
joshing limerick: 


With election as bishop in sight 

(Which some seek with all of their might) 
For Dean Francis B. Sayre 

No episcopal chair. 


He would rather be Very than Right. 4 


ough only one-third completed, Washington Cathedral is already fulfilling 
nificently the role that its founders envisioned when the cornerstone 

laid fifty-three years ago: “to witness to Christ in the nation’s capital.” 

» Dean Sayre paces on the temporary roof of the Cathedral's nave (note 
Washington Monument, just visible behind the Dean). 
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SALES ARE CLIMBING = 
Will Reach 


300,000 
This Year! 


Nortel 4 The Sales of the Episcopal Church Fel. 
: lowship Series published by the More- 
house-Barlow Co. were over 264,000 


pupils during the Church School Year 
1959-60. | 
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There Is A Reason: 
The Series is SOUND, PRACTICAL and CHURCHLY 


A TIME-TESTED CURRICULUM 


Since publication of the first courses in 1953, The Episcopal Church Fellowship Series has” 
won increasing popularity in the Episcopal Church, and we believe that today it is the most” 
widely used series in the Church. 


As The Living Church observed in its issue of September 20, 1959: “The original head- 
start of the Fellowship Series is not the basis of its continued popularity. The character of 
the materials themselves is the explanation. They meet the demand of many parishes, clergy, 
and teachers for-a definite body of subject matter, arranged according to a weekly lesson) 
plan.” The result is the most popular series of Church School lessons now in use in the Epis- 
copal Church. | 


The purpose of the Episcopal Church Fellowship Series is to provide a complete curricu= 
lum for large or small Church Schools, firmly rooted in the faith and practice of the Episeo= 
pal Church and with teaching suggestions that combine both old and new methods and ine 


sights. 


——— 


COURSES in the SERIES 


NURSERY 


Course N-1 — God Loves Me 
Course N-2 — God Leads Me 


KINDERGARTEN (Beginners) 


Course B — All Things Bright and Beautiful 


KINDERGARTEN (Advanced ) 


Course A — Our Heavenly Father 


PRIMARY 


Course 1 — We Trust God 
Course 3 — We Obey God 


JUNIOR 


Course 4 — This Is My Church Course 5 — Living the Christian Year 


Course 6 — The Faith for Young Churchmen 


JUNIOR HIGH 


Course 7 — The Prince of Life 
Course 8 — Citizens of the Kingdom 


Course 9 — Exploring the Bible 


HIGH SCHOOL ) MOREHOUSE-BARLOW CO. 


Course H-1 — Our Christian 
Heritage 
FOR TEACHERS AND PARENTS 


Course TP — Teaching the Church’s Children 
XN 


> Send for complete Brochure SS 


Course 2 — Jesus, Our Friend 


14 EAST 41 STREET 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


On Sale at All Leading 
Episcopal Bookshops 
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MOVIES 


Elmer Gantry Is Back 


WHEN Elmer Gantry was published 
some thirty years ago, author Sin- 
clair Lewis was invited to a lynch- 
ing: his own. In addition the novel 
was banned in Boston and_ both 
writer and work denounced from pul- 
pits in all states of the Union. It is 
unlikely that the motion picture of 
the same name, released last month 
by United Artists, will cause such an 
outery. This is partly because ex- 
treme fundamentalism is less of a 
force in religion than it once was, 
and partly because most of Lewis’s 
sharper thrusts have been eliminated. 

But, if the current version of El- 
mer has lost in shock value, it has 
gained in terms of dramatic art. 
After knocking down small-town 
America in Main Street, businessmen 
in Babbitt, and the medical profes- 
sion in Arrowsmith, Lewis turned 
toward the American clergy with 
blood in his eye. Always a prodigious 
researcher, he moved into Kansas 
City, Missouri—called ‘Zenith’ in 
book and film—and spent a year of 
Sundays taking copious notes on ser- 
mons, interviewing ministers of all 
denominations, and rustling through 
dusty church files. Unfortunately 
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what he produced was not a char- 
acter by fictional standards but more 
of an aggregate monster, a grab bag 
made of black ecclesiastical cloth and 
filled with all the sins, hypocrisies, 
and peccadilloes uncovered during 
his intensive research. 


The thunder, lightning, and hail 


that struck his shoulders after publi- 
cation, he expected and, indeed, 
relished, but it all soon passed. What 
followed was a subtler and more per- 
sistent shower from his fellow men 
of letters. It is they who have pre- 
vailed. The man who became the 
first American writer to win the 
Nobel Prize had simply written a 
poor novel. Today Elmer Gantry 
is seldom taken seriously as a work 
of art. 

In his later years, Sinclair Lewis 
seemed ready to admit this and, 
shortly before his death in Italy, told 
screenwriter Richard Brooks that 
there was much rewriting to be done. 
Brooks, a novelist as well as a screen- 
writer (The Brick Foxhole, The Pro- 
ducer), evidently took the advice, 
for in the film Elmer takes on added 
dimension, becomes a more full- 
bodied and believable character. The 


fact that in the film he really “gets 
religion” could be just another up- 
beat Hollywood hearts and flowers 
ending, but under Brooks’ able hand 
seems a credible conclusion. 

Actor Burt Lancaster plays Elmer 
with a great deal of verve and sensi- | 
tivity. As the yellow-shoed, jim- 
dandy, backwoods vacuum cleaner, 
salesman who finds that religion can | 
be the greatest con game of them all, ) 
Lancaster seems acutely attuned to” 
the lusts and dreams that drive Elmer 
into being what he is. There are 
times when watching him is an alto- 
gether moving experience. 

Pretty Jean Simmons, on the other 
hand, seems uncomfortable in her 
role opposite Lancaster as_ Sister 
Sharon Falconer, leader of the re= 
vivalist group. She seems unable toy 
decide if she is a devout young 
woman sure of the hand of the Lord, 
or an out and out charlatan. iy 

In either case she seems miscast. 
When she tries to be spiritual she 
achieves only a superficial sweetness, 
and when she attempts to be a Bible 
Belt Cleopatra she appears more like 
a school girl sneaking a kiss at the 
senior prom. 4 

The character George Babbitt) 
whom Lewis re-introduced in Elmer 
Gantry, is given a memorable and hie 
larious portrayal by Edward An 
drews. The rest of the cast are ol@ 
hands of stage and screen who know 
their jobs and do them well. Among 
them are Arthur Kennedy as the 
muckraking journalist, Dean Jagger} 
as Sister Falconer’s business many 
ager, and Shirley Jones as the gooe 
girl whom Elmer turns into a ba@j 
one. Popular singer Patti Page als@j 
makes her debut as a dramatic ach} 
tress in this film. 

Special mention should be made 0 
the above-average camera work tha 
went into the shooting of “Elme 
Gantry.’ For the congregations dur 
ing the tent meeting scenes, the cast 
ing director has assembled some fas 
cinating faces, hewn by time and trial! 
When the camera rests on these, q 
certain kind of magic occurs. Thit 
may be the first time that a motion, 
picture can list among its assets the 
extras in the background. 

. —THOMAS LABA® 
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Sepherd of the Streets: The 
sry of the Reverend James A. 
Wsweller and His Crusade on the 
w York West Side. By John Ehle. 
‘distrated, 239 pp. New York, 
Yiliam Sloane Associates. $4. 


~When we applaud Father Gusweller 
@i the congregation of St. Matthew 
1 St. Timothy Episcopal Church for 
ir courageous ministry in a Puerto 
Han ghetto of New York, we are 
lly applauding a lonely, prophetic 
Mristian outburst against the steady 
@erioration of our huge urban centers. 
The basic elements of the story have 
Sn outlined frequently in the press: 
vcking living conditions; humans 
into inhuman circumstances; 
Hiting court battles against the slum- 
‘ds; the pains and joys of a reviving 
@gregation in an area largely de- 
ited by the church. The book adds 
®@es and life stories to the anonymous 
adlines. 

In a sense, one wishes the anonymity 
‘Bi been better preserved; for the book 
§; a painful and embarrassing zoologi- 
c quality. No matter that some names 
ve been changed; one still cannot, for 
umple, read the story of Gloria—from 
@alkative, wide-eyed youngster sipping 
‘B2oa with the new rector to an adoles- 
@it, illegitimate pregnancy that forced 
out of the Virgin’s part in the 
“ristmas play—without feeling like an 
“Bruder overhearing very personal mat- 
@s. Even through the bars of a ghetto 
e should not be permitted to see what 
® see without at least being urged to 
“Mir part of the shame and respon- 
Sility. 

Vit isn’t easy to write about such very 
il and easily identifiable people 
‘@hout making them objects of morbid 
pathy, and, ultimately, treating them 
much differently than their land- 


Ehle never really succeeds in 
ring much more than our sympathy; 
reader is allowed to remain a com- 
cent partner to the established re- 
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Courage in the Changing City 


Yet this is still a valuable and pre- 
cious and moving book, because it does 
show us a face of the church that is 
rarely seen—truly catholic and truly 
evangelical. Here is a congregation 
acting in the Name of Christ and in the 
power of His Spirit against the massive 
and venal cruelties that infect our cities. 
Let us pray for these people and their 
clergy and their oppressors, especially 
ourselves. —JOHN J. HARMAN 


The Hell of It: A Devil’s Guide to 
Tempting Americans, by Stephen 
Cole. New York, Doubleday. 95 
pp. $1.95. 


There are merits in this brief book: 
it is well written and makes telling, 
satiric points about the American cul- 


ture and way of life in the light of | 


Christian moral theology. I think that 
the author (Stephen Cole is the pen 


name of a priest of the Diocese of | 


South Florida) would have done well 
to acknowledge and discuss, in his 
Foreword, the fact of its derivation 
from C. S. Lewis’s The Screwtape Let- 
ters, which is only mentioned casually 
on the jacket flap. Possibly he felt it 
was too obvious to need comment. To 
imitate such a work is a legitimate 
undertaking, but a risky one. The imi- 
tation is so total that I was distracted 
by it throughout, for, alas, in spite of 
its merits, neither in style nor cogency 
of thought is it any match for its model. 
The closeness of the imitation forces 
comparison to the disadvantage of this 
book. 

The American emphasis reminds us 
that The Screwtape Letters struck at 
such basic human traits as to be univer- 
sal; it is as pointed for Americans as 
for anyone. By emphasizing our national 
scene, Stephen Cole forces himself 
closer to surface considerations. 

In justice to a book which is worth 
buying and reading, in these lectures of 
a Senior Tempter training young oper- 
atives for the United States, we are hit 
on some tender spots. Indictment of our 

continued on next page 


A stirring recreation of the first years 
of Christianity—from the Day of Pen- 
tecost to the horrors of the first great 
persecution! 
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LETTERS FROM THE EARLY CHURCH 


by Roger Lloyd, Residentiary Canon 
and Diocesan Mtssioner of Winchester 
Cathedral, England 

In this novel in letter form the author 
couples imagination with scholarship to 
fill in the gaps of New Testament nar- 
rative. Here are the untold stories as 
they must have happened: St. Peter's 
escape from Herod’s prison . how 
Christianity looked to a young Roman 
patrician and how her faith met the 
supreme test in Nero’s amphitheater 
: . Here we watch the Corinthians 
as they heard the first public reading 
of St. Peter’s famous letter; . . . the 
martyrdom of St. James in Jerusalem; 


and the Church taking root in a Greek - 


settlement on the Black Sea. 


You will find this fascinating, inspiring book 
at your bookstore, or write: The Macmillan 
Company, 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 


HOLY CROSS 
PUBLICATIONS 


West Park, New York 
Overland 6-7878 


Tracts, Books, Magazine 
Price list on request. 


25% DISCOUNT 
ON ALL BOOKS 


10% on Texts and Technical Books 


ANY BOOKS YOU CHOOSE 


(1) Deduct 25% from list price. 

(2) Add 20c per book for postage. 
(3) Send Check or Money Order, 
Charge Account to Institutions 


THRIFTY BOOK CLUB 
206 W. I5th St., Dept. E, N. Y. C. 11, N.Y. 


THE 
ANGLICAN BREVIARY 


Containing both the Night and Day 
Offices in one volume 

This book is printed on Warren’s 
Thintext paper, slightly tinted, in 
two colors, black and red, througlhi- 
out the entire volume. 

We can furnish books in the fol- 
lowing bindings: 
Black or red Fabrikoid 


$20.00 
Black or red Fabrikoid with gold 
edges, and six ribbon markers . $25.00 


FRANK GAVIN LITURGICAL 
FOUNDATION 
Mount Sinai, Long Island, New York 
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MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 


The 1960 Collection 
of 


White Personalized Christmas Cards 


Is Now Neady For Showing 
Albums and In formation 
on Req uest 


WHITE CARD COMPANY., INC. 
369 Congress St., Boston 10, Mass. 


Spiritual Healing 


Healing belongs in the Church 
Do you read SHARING, a magazine devoted to 
spiritual healing, telling what is being done and 
what you can do to fulfill Christ’s command: 
“Heal the Sick!”’ Published monthly—16 pages— 
$1 for 6 mo., $2.00 a yr. Send for sample copy. 

The Fellowship of St. Luke 
2243 Front Street San Diego 1, Calif. 
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& ST. MONICA’S HOME x 
e 125 HIGHLAND ST. & 
4 ROXBURY 19, MASS. "4 
% under care of £ 
¢ Sisters of St. Margaret y 
POO LOK LOAKLOHHKL ORL ORS 


Join our successful authors in a 
YOUR complete and reliable publishing 


program: publicity, advertising, 
handsome books. Speedy, efficient 
service. Send for FREE manuscript 

report & booklet. Low Subsidies. 
CARLTON PRESS Dept.TE-8 
84 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 

The American Church Union 

Church's 
cated to teaching and maintaining the Apostolic 
Foith. Membership includes subscription to the 
monthly American Church News. For information, 
write: 


The largest unofficial organization dedi- 


American Church Union 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 


RAISE $25 TO $500 or more 


EXTRA MONEY 


For Your Organization or Yourself 
H Sell New Big Value CHRISTMAS CARD Line 


% No experience needed. Organizations; ine 
Xe dividuals, shut-ins — all can succeed, 

Make big profits to 100%, new friends, 

Mi too. Write today for samples. Try for 30 

ati gins: Rea Belly Baye ot retin pres olor 
atalog, Free um Name Imprinte 

21 Cards $1.00] Christmas Cards and all details. 


HEDENKAMP, 361 Broadway, Dept. 109, New York 13, N.Y. 
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Books continued 


pervading mania for noise is carried 
directly into parish life, touching ex- 
cessive multiplication of choirs and 
recreational programs. The cult of ac- 
tivism is criticized. 

Among other topics: spectator living, 
marriage, What passes for popular 
religion, pseudo-authority and the de- 
cline of the real thing, and the cult of 
mediocrity. One of his best thrusts: 
“America isn’t really a civilization; it’s 
a market.” —EDMUND FULLER 


Free Speech in the Church, by 
Karl Rahner, S.J. New York, 
Sheed and Ward, 1959. 112 pp. 
$2.75. 


There are few of us non-Roman 
Catholics who have not ourselves made 
or left unchallenged the statement of 
the lack of freedom in the Roman 
Church. For us, Father Rahner’s book 
opens our eyes to what is not only a 
right, but a duty of every layman—the 
full participation in the life of the 
Church and responsibility for her life 
in the world. 

This book contains two essays: The 
first asks and answers the question 
whether there is a place for public 
opinion in the life of the Church. On 
what issues is the Church especially 
dependent upon the wisdom and the 
grace that has been given to the lay- 
man? What are the channels for the 
layman’s free expression? These are 
timely questions, especially since the 
matter of the layman’s authority in the 
Church is being discussed often in anti- 
cipation of the Ecumenical Council in 
Rome. 

The second essay is entitled “The 
Prospect for Christianity” and considers 
in a general way whether at this ‘tend 
of the modern age” Christianity is at 
its end. The good tidings which it is 
the duty of every Christian to proclaim 
sound like feeble half-hearted words in 
the face of historical realities. Are we 
not unconsciously admitting defeat? 

To this question Father Rahner re- 
sponds resoundingly that the eyes of 
faith do not see only according to ex- 
ternal circumstances, that God’s ways 
are not man’s ways, that faith is the 
Impossible. The mission of the Church 
is given in grace. “Faith consists pre- 
cisely in hoping against hope, in holding 
firm to something beyond human rea- 
son as the ground of all existence.” In 
this age of transition the Church must 


be prepared for a change in its externa 
structure, for a change in the means of 
its influence, for new adaptations to a 
new world, and all this in the knowledge, 


by Christ will not change to the end) 
of time. 
This book was written for Roman 
Catholics, but it deals with fundamenta 
issues facing the whole Church. In fact’ 
the mission of the Church today, a 
Father Rahner describes it, is so com 
pelling that we can no longer afford te! 
be divided Christians, and still be loya 
to our calling. I think that the non) 
Catholic who reads this book will be, 
grateful to the author for help in seeing 
our common task as laymen in Christy 
Holy, Catholic, Apostolic Church. 
—PAUL CHAPMA 


The World’s Last Night, by C. 
Lewis. 113 pp. New York, Har 
court, Brace & Co. $3. 


£& 


sie 


This C. S. Lewis collection of sev 
articles will be classified as apologetic 
(we certainly need a more militam 
word). I hope I may be forgiven fe: 
feeling that most apologists are sayin’ 
something like. “In this battle we hav 
chosen our own special field and mad 
up our own weapons: fight here any 
with these or yield!” If this is so, is — 
surprising that most of the apologis? | 
are read only by the converted? 1 | 

Perhaps the excitement that mam 
feel in reading Dr. Lewis, the apologis 
derives from the fact that he jousts wit} 
the enemy on the enemy’s field and wit\f 
his opponent’s weapons. This manip} 
ability for asking embarrassing question§ 
of the non-believer is delightful! Arf 
in the middle of my smug snickerim§ 
I am suddenly aware that I have jung 
sustained a nearly mortal wound in ne 
own patent notions. This is not cor 
fortable reading for anybody. 

With Dr. Lewis’ elucidation, pray” 
will here take on some new dimensiov— 
as a dear and dread necessity. Can § 
be that the “tool” we thought we use 
really uses us as well? Or is prayer 
“tool” at all? 

In treating “obstinate belief,” whie 
many secularists regard as self-inflicts 
blindness in Christians, the author my? 
sorts again to a technique he has us. 
often and well. “Look here,” he seer 
to say, “you are all doing somethi’ 
very like this every day because @ 
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)@Picture credits: 
@Ronald V. Perrin. P 


nan condition requires it.” We are 
iinded again that Christians do not 
their believing in an argument but 
a Person. 
Russell Lynes has enlightened us 
yut snobs, anti-snobs, and anti-snob 
»bs. Human nature being what it is, 
know what the next crop will be. 
1ere do we stop? Not only does the 
tering lily of the culturehound re- 
ve treatment in the chapter called 
ilies that Fester,” but the anti- 
docrite non-believer as well. 
Work,” said the late Dorothy 
Byers, “is the way in which a man 
Bsents himself to God.” Out of this 
d the author moves with compassion 
0 the spectacle of our present strange 
tld of supply and demand. There are 
moralistic panaceas offered. We can 
ly ponder the question of whether 
1 employment really justifies shoddy 
dds. Dr. Lewis also has some shrewd 
servations to make on what the at- 
ide that produced “planned obsoles- 
ice” may have inspired in the artist. 
{t is almost twenty years since we first 
d, in The Screwtape Letters, about 
nele” Screwtape, a senior devil 
‘Bose address is somewhere in Hell’s 
owerarchy.” Screwtape may claim all 
G likes that his experience was gained 
‘irely in England, but this is belied 
the discomforting accuracy of his 
st recent and insulting comments, 
ned obviously at Americans. Nor does 
ng reminded anew by Dr. Lewis 
ut the devil is a liar add one jot to 


“@ comfort. 


There is much more in this slim 
lume. For persons like Edmund Wil- 
1, who seems to have thought that 
Dead Sea Scrolls might scuttle 
ristianity, the author anticipates the 
-believer who may have similar 
ipes pinned to the possible discoveries 
space men. The final chapter, from 
ich the book takes its title, sets the 
ristian heart in that climate where it 
ongs. What is easier to forget than the 
t that this planet shares our mor- 
ity and that “His Everlasting King- 
» lies on the other side of the wis- 

of the Judge?—E. T. DELL, Jr. 


Cover, D. Hirsch. Pp. 7-12, 
15, U.N. photo. Pp. 17, D. 
{upper) Washington Cathedral; 
! Bilower) Stinchcomb, Washington. Pp. 21-23, D 
gpHirsch. P. 30, United Artists. Pp. 30-33, Blackie 
of Okinawa. P. 36, (upper) The [Buffalo] Epis- 
(lower) Beinlich, 


“Buirsch. P. 20, 


Phoenix. 
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NEW BOOKS 


THE LIFE AND TEACHING OF JESUS 


By Epwarp W. Bauman. This “Life of Christ” for the layman 
is based on the widely hailed television programs that made up 
the first fully accredited college course in religion given over 
commercial TV facilities. This printed version is notable for its 


reverence, honesty, and dramatic power. 


$3.95 


FROM THE 


GOD’S UNFOLDING PURPOSE 

A Guide to the Study of the Bible 

By SuzANNE De Dierricu. Translated by Robert McAfee Brown. 
With almost apostolic fervor, the noted French theologian has 
written a dynamic devotional study which cuts across all de- 


nominational lines. 


$4.50 


SS CUMOON SEs 


THE LIFE AND THOUGHT OF 

KIERKEGAARD FOR EVERYMAN 

By Joun A. Gates. Kierkegaard has been called the greatest 
single influence on Western religious thought in the 20th cen- 
tury. This provocative biography makes his philosophy crystal 


clear to contemporary Americans. 


$3.75 


RETARDED CHILDREN: GOD’S CHILDREN 


By Sicurp D. PeTersEN. The author is psychiatric chaplain at 
the Parsons, Kansas, State Hospital and Training Center. This 


book shows what can be done by both clergy and parents to 
minister to the specific spiritual needs of retarded children. $3.00 


Now at your bookstore, THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


R.GEISSLER.INC. 


252-17 Northern Boulevard 
Little Neck 63,N. Y. 


Church Eurnishings 
IN CARVED WOOD AND 
MARBLE: BRASS: SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS D 

NEW CATALOG AVAILABLE 


CASSOCKS — SURPLICES 
CHOIR VESTMENTS 
EUCHARISTIC VESTMENTS 
ALTAR HANGINGS—LINENS 


Materials by the yard. “‘Kits’’ for Altar 
Hangings and Eucharistic Vestments. 
All Embroidery is Hand Done. 


J. M. HALL, INC. 


Tel. CH 4-1070 14 West 40tn St. New York 18 


THE GUILD OF ALL SOULS 


| A prayer group pledged to pray for the departed mem- 


bers of the Guild and for all the Faithful Departed. 
Open to Communicants of the Anglican Church. 
Provide that prayers will be offered for the repose of 
your soul by joining the Guild 

THE REV. MALCOLM DeP. MAYNARD, D.D. 

Superior-General 
For further information address 

The Secretary-General, Guild of All Souls 

32 Tenmore Road Haverford, Pa. 


ST. JAMES LESSONS 


Contents: Based on the Prayer Book. 
MetHop: Workbook, 33 lessons, handwork. 
Nine courses. 
Osjective: To teach understanding and prac- 
tice of the Episcopal faith. 
Prices: Pupils’ work books, each ... $1.10 
Teachers’ manuals I, II, III, each .50 
Teachers’ manuals IV to IX, each .75 


No samples or books on approval. 
Payment with orders. 


ST. JAMES LESSONS 


P. O. Box 221, 


Larchmont, N. Y. 
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One of some fifty Okinawans employed at St. John's Craft Center, this craftsman has learned to oper- 
ate a loom on which he can weave fine eight-harness tweeds, one of the products sold by the Center. 


Mail Order Mission 


Has your family ever tried to live on five dollars 


a week? In northern Okinawa, Episcopal families 
were doing this until a missionary decided he would 


help his people help themselves. 


The average parish family at St. John’s 
Church, in Nago, Okinawa, subsisted ont 
about five dollars a week, in a land where 
prices are higher than in the Unitee 
States, when the Rev. William A. Hio ar 
rived in the little town. 

A missionary's discretionary fund is 
never large. But seldom has a small por 
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af one drawn such interest as the 


m y thet Father Hio spent three years 


yn cloth. With the cloth his parishion- 
2gan to make hand-sewn articles to 
o Americans stationed on the Far 


Biisland. 


it of the interest has come in the 


of achievement of some fifty men 
vomen who now work full time pro- 
g hand-woven skirt lengths, baby 
rets, pinafores, dolls, and similar 


handcraft items. The work is their vocation. 

Another return is evident in the catalog 
business now being done by the three- 
year-old St. John's Craft Center. Mail or- 
ders are filled and sent on their way 
throughout the world. American depart- 
ment stores have inquired about import- 
ing the St. John's Craft Center creations. 
The store in the military area now does 
more than two thousand dollars’ worth of 
business a month. 


i! “4 > ced 
2 hgh Sd 


Rag dolls come to life in the capable hands of one of the workers at the 
*Wraft Center. Dolls will be dressed in kimonos, with obis and tiny sandals. 
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3. Harry Woodbury (left) is a member of the English-speaking Ascension Guild. She comes to Nago from the American 
ie on Okinawa to discuss new designs with Father Hio (second from left) and three members of the Okinawan committee. 


An additional benefit is to the com- 
mittee of United States churchwomen on 
Okinawa who help with orders. This is an 
oppertunity for them to witness to their 
faith while they are far from their homes. 

The incalculable dividends are in the 
easing of the poverty for the communi- 
cants of St. John’s, their children, and 
neighbors. 

The Church is reaching them in many 
ways through Father Hio. His ministry in- 
volves carrying the Sacrament to the sick, 
preparing sermons, and counselling par- 
ishioners. It also includes adjusting the 
heddles of a loom for a new weaver. 

A beli that formerly rang from a loco- 
motive in Louisville, Kentucky, rings each 
morning at the church in Nago,-Okinawa, 
to announce the beginning of the Holy 
Eucharist. The villagers who hear it know 
that the Church is concerned with all of 
their lives. This fact has been demon- 
strated in a tangible way in the St. John's 
Craft Center. And, as Father Hio says, 
“the example of this work has touched 
the hearts of many in Nago; many have 
been won to Christ through this witness 
to God's Love in the spirit of the Incar- 
nation.” 4 


continued on next page 
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Families like the Higas, 
working in their homes, 
make up a large part of the 
Craft Center operation. 
Daughter (right) sews ki- 
monos, while Mrs. Higa 
works stuffing rag dolls. 
Little Naomi is cared for 
by her grandmother (left). 
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Afflicted with cancer, John Higa is baptf} 
by Father Hio. The rest of his family? 
ready Christians, are members of St. Jo! 
Church. Two weeks later John Higa & 
bui because of their work af the © 
Center, the family’s livelihood was noft 
periled. 


Growth of the parish of St. John in 
has necessitated dividing the Church © 
into two sections. The older childrers 
on Friday evenings. Here the prima 
partment earnestly learns a new 
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‘W can one say what the Prayer 
ook is without writing at least 
. gall book? Many books, pam- 
is, and essays have been written 
wer the question, “What is it?” 
n the space allotted to a column 
‘an do no more than take a 
: glance. 

‘st, then, take a look at the 
Page, which says a good deal. 
_ look at each of the minor 
pages. Though these are not 
y numbered, a little in- 
ity will reveal them as being 
moo, 271, 343; 527, (575), 
$585. There is also 601 as a 
of Appendix. 

oking at the material between 
minor title pages, one is struck 
e fact that this is more than a 
ook for the clergy. It is a guide 
e people. Moreover, it is more 
a book to guide you while you 
engaged in public worship, 
h it is indeed that too. It can 
our companion as you make 
way through life. If the lay- 
asks, “What does this Book 


de for me?” we may answer 
very briefly this way: 
e Church believes that the 


is the word of God and has 


It provides you with a 
ng scheme by which you may 
r a passage or two of Scripture 
day (pp. x-xlv). It unfolds 
our benefit a drama of seasons 
ent, Christmastide, etc.) As the 
in its annual journey spells out 
ma of nature, so the Church 
presents a sequence of its own. 
nd Christ, who is our Sun, we 
pur lives year after year; and as 
field our wills to His guiding we 
eld secure in the orbit set for 
our Creator (pp. 77-266). 

ring and Evening Prayer (pp. 
) stir us to offer up to Almighty 


» 1960 


THINGS NEW & OLD 


hall Look at a Large Little Book 


God the praises and prayers tradi- 
tionally known as the Divine Office, 
wherein we may forget self for a 
while and fix our hearts and minds 
upon Him who made us in His like- 
ness, pouring out to Him our love and 
adoration in response to His word. 

Some mornings you will set off 
to Church with the special purpose 
of meeting God as revealed and self- 
given in and through the Sacrament 
of the Body and Blood of Christ, 
who “Did vouchsafe to yield up his 
soul by death upon the Cross for 
your salvation,” and who is. your 
“spiritual food and sustenance” 
(pp. 89, 87). 

If you marry, you and your 
partner will enter upon the new re- 
lationship reverently, in God’s Name 
and at His altar, in the presence of 
witnesses. In this ceremony the of- 
ficiants are not the clergy but the 
bride and groom. You marry one 
another. The minister presides (pp. 
300-304, 267-268). 

Should a child be born to you, 
the Prayer Book provides not only 
a Thanksgiving (pp. 305-307), but 
a sacrament instituted by Christ 
whereby the child is “Born into” 
the spiritual family which is the 
Church of Christ, and receives the 
gift of the Holy Spirit. 

Every family at some time ex- 
periences illness. Into this crisis the 
Church comes with its supportive 
voice of authority and its reminder 
of the ever-available companionship 
with the living Christ, friend of suf- 
ferers and sinners, giver of hope 
(pp. 308-323). The Prayer Book 
recognizes, as Jesus did, the inter- 
action between body and soul. The 
Church seeks “wholeness” for its 
member—health for the body, sanc- 
tity for the soul. These two areas 
of a person’s life interpenetrate. In- 
deed, peace of mind and physical 


conducted by JOHN WALLACE SUTER 


well-being are two parts of the single 
condition we call health. See the col- 
lect for St. Luke’s Day (p. 253); 
and the sentence near the top of 
page 19 which includes the words, 
“all those who are any ways afflicted, 
or distressed, in mind, body, or es- 
tate.” 

When death occurs, the Prayer 
Book makes no attempt to avoid 
facing the fact or to pretend that 
grief is not bitter (pp. 317-319, 
324-342, 268-269). The Church 
speaks to us in these times in the 
words of faith, making powerful affir- 
mations. The Church is compas- 
sionate, yes. But its ancient wisdom 
knows that the only comfort that can 
really help in deep sorrow is com- 
fort in the original meaning of that 
word: support, strength, reinforce- 
ment. The words of the Commenda- 
tion (p. 319) are typical: 


Depart, O Christian soul, out of this 
world, In the Name of God_ the 
Father Almighty who created thee. 
In the Name of Jesus Christ who re- 
deemed thee. In the Name of the 
Holy Ghost who sanctifieth thee. 
May thy rest be this day in peace, 
and thy dwelling-place in the Para- 
dise of God. 


Through the ages and around the 
globe many thousands have gone to 
church with this Book, prayed its 
prayers, sung its praises to God, 
kept its silences, entered into its 
moods, fasted when it bade them fast 
and feasted when it called them to 
rejoice. They have drawn strength 
from the deep wells of its refreshing 
streams, and have gone to rest at 
night with its powerful words mak- 
ing melody in their hearts. And they 
have passed to that other rest, at the 
last, upheld by its assurance of the 
love of the Eternal One who is the 
Giver of Life. 
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New Design U.S. 


Do your church flags need 
replacing? Write for our free | 
prices on U.S. and Episcopal / 
flags for Churches, Sunday 
Schools, etc. All sizes avail- 
able in rayon, taffeta or 
bunting. Write today for 
free catalogue and _ special 
church price list. 


Regalia Mfg. Co., Dept. 34, Rock Island, Ill. 


IMPORTED LINENS 
by the yard 
Altar Guilds will love these fine Irish Linens, 
Dacron and cottons. Also threads, needles, 
transfers, vestment patterns, etc. 


FREE SAMPLES—PRICE LISTS 


MARY FAWCETT COMPANY 


Church linens for 40 years 
Box 375-F Marblehead, Mass. 


SHA OHA OHHOMHOMHOHHD? 


FUND RAISERS 


o 
+ 
& 
Sell HAND MADE COPPER JEWELRY ¥ 
for your project. We’ll send choice selec- +f) 
tion on consignment. Pay after the drive Pq 
te 

- 


for items sold, return balance. - 


DIO HOFFMANDO o 
201-F Day Street New Haven 11, Conn. me 


COE OHO SHI OFEESL 


DIVO 


Necklace $4.50 Cuff Links $5.00 
Lapel Pin $2.00 Tie Clip $3.75 
Bracelet Charm $1.80 Key Ring $2.50 
Bar Pin $4.00 Scatter Pin $2.00 


Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


MISSIONARY FUND 


HAND MADE Box 1636, Columbus, Ga. 


+o 
EPISCOPAL SHIELD — STERLING ; 


wer rrr re 


> IVESTMENT S| 


CLERGY AND CHOIR 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
Ne |) ORNAMENTS 

SF MATERIALS 


A \ | 
WIP; | Catalogue on Request 


| + ERT 
a NEW LONDON. OHIO 


FRESH PECAN HALVES 


South's Oldest Shipper 
Organizations Make Money Selling Our 
Pound Bags JUMBO HALVES and PIECES. 
Season Starts First Week of November. We 
Prepay Shipments. You Pay us when Sold. 
Write for Details. 
SULLIVAN PECAN CO., 


CRESTVIEW, FLA. 


PEWS, PULPIT & CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


¥ WRITE FOR Fi'ee CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & Co. 


Dept. 40 SCRANTON 2, PA, 


MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 
OVER 1,500,000 
SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS 


were sold in 1959 by members of Sunday 

Schools, Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s Groups, 

etc. They enable you to earn money for your 

treasury, and make friends for your organization. 
co ple FREE to Official 


ANGAMON MILLS 


Established ie Cohoes, N. Y. 
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Letters 


More About the South 


crane OWith@ these eeenthesiseeus a0 thatiuedas. 
national pronouncements on race are out 
of order, I must disagree. 


1. Many Northern parishes are in as 
painful a situation as those in the South. 


2. The truth must be proclaimed by 
the Church as a whole, however difficult 
its application may be locally. 


3. The quiet progress being made by 
the Church in the South would probably 
not be taking place, were there not pro- 
nouncements to strengthen its motion... . 
almost any informed person would ad- 
mit that school desegregation never would 
have occurred without legal pressure. 


4. There are hundreds of Negro 
Churchmen in the South (Negroes are 
never included when people say “South- 
erners,’ apprently) for whom the forth- 
right statements of the National Church 
and the less slow progress of some 
northern parishes are a ray of hope. 
Such hope may keep them loyal to a 
Church which for so long has treated 
them as second-class citizens. 


PAUL Moore, Jr. 
Christ Church Cathedral 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Dean, 


Comment from Cuba 


. . . I have read in your June issue the 
brilliant report on the Rev. John R. Pur- 
nell, the twenty-eight-year-old curate of 
the Episcopal Church of St. Matthew 
and St. Timothy in New York City. I 
congratulate you for that reporting and 
the pictures. Well, if . . . you Americans 
wish really to know who Fidel Castro is, 
just imagine that Fidel Castro is like the 
Rev. Mr. Purnell, and that Castro is doing 
here just the same thing that the Rev. Mr. 
Purnell does in New York City’s upper 
West Side: they both turn on the Heat 
and Light. 


RicARDO E. Barrios D. 
Florida, Camaguey, Cuba 


P.S. I am the treasurer for the [Epis- 
copal] Church of “La Anunciacien” here. 


A Question of Faith 


. We speak of Christianity as a Faith 
and so it is. But why do so many Epis- 
copalians know next to nothing about 
their own faith? How can we expect the 
Church to march forward when Faith 
is pushed into the background and we 
hear little most of the time but racial 
matters, housing, etc.? Surely if the Epis- 
copalian is to be active in these matters 
he must be grounded first in his faith. 


| Otherwise, he takes these social problems 


in the same manner he does the 
munity Chest, etc.; namely, say or dé 
little, and that is enough. 


W. FREEMAN GAL 
Syracuse, New Y 


‘ 
4 


Thank You 4 


COPALIAN. St. Stephen’s Church is just 
years old, now 138 communicants, 
still meets in the Veterans Mema 
Building. We are acutely aware of | 
need to know and be a part of the 7 
Anglican Communion, a vast outre 
which encourages our new effort. We \ 
come THE EPISCOPALIAN to fulfill 
need for news and views of the en 
Church. 
Enclosed is our subscription for ey 
contributing family and our check. . 


. Hearty congratulations on THE Fl 


ROBERT F. LIVINGSTON, 
Vicar, St. Stephen’s Chi) 
Sebastopol, Califo 
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THE REV. 


. . Each year my wife and I have 2 
to the young people in the parish i 
are graduating from high school § 
gift which will keep them in contact — 
the Church while in their first yea. 
college. 

For the two who have graduated’ 
June we have chosen a year’s subs. 
tion to THE EPISCOPALIAN as the 
We both feel that this magazine wi) 
of great value and interest to these y 
people. 

. This could be a partial way t 
them know that the Church and pi 
ularly their home parish stands reac 
help and guide them whenever © 


upon. 
Kar J. REICH, RE 
Trinity Church, Bryan, 
Sundays in Summer 


. I read with considerable interes 
many fine articles that appeared in 
June issue. The article, “Sundays Ha 
in Summertime, Too,” puzzles 
however. There is the a@ 
seemingly implicit in the aforement 
article that one must apologize if @) 
caught attending church in the sur 
time or during a vacation trip. N 
realize that the author was probabl)) 
ing to be tactful, but I think ~™ 
would respect the Church more 
demanded that its communicants 
every effort to be at God’s altar 
Sunday, at home or away, in this ce! 
or abroad. Is this not our “boy 
duty” as described in the Prayer 
on page 291, “to worship God every 
day in his Church?” 

JOHN 
Grand Prairie, 


@ Yes. 
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CHAOTIC CONGO—United States authorities said that they 
have now ordered all American missionaries in the Congo to leave for 
their own safety. The newly opened United States Embassy in Leopold- 
ville has announced that approximately half of the Americans in the 
former Belgian Congo had been evacuated and most of the others were 
out of danger. Reports from all areas described conditions as chaotic, 
with public transportation, mail and communications seriously disrupted, 
and food supplies uncertain. @ Meanwhile, conflicting reports con- 
tinue to emanate from this seriously troubled area. One group of seventy- 
four missionaries and their families arrived in Ghana after rescue by 
helicopter from their posts at the mission station of Sona Imponga, about 
150 miles west of Leopoldvillle. Congolese troops had forced some to 
lie on the ground, beaten them with rifle butts, and trampled on them. 
Witnesses said that when local Congolese remonstrated loudly with the 
soldiers, pointing out that the missionaries were American, one of the 
soldiers retorted: “American—so what. They’re still white.” @ On 
the other hand, messages received by the American Mission Radio 
Center in Leopoldville said crowds prevented the landing of United 
States evacuation planes in several parts of Leopoldville and Kasai 
Provinces, to stop American missionaries from leaving their posts. 
Messages stressed that the crowds were not hostile, but simply wanted 
to head off the departure of men and women who had served them 
faithfully as doctors and teachers. @ The Reverend Joseph Van de 
Walle, Belgian Roman Catholic missionary who spent twenty years in 
the Congo, said recently that of the Congo’s over thirteen and one half 
million inhabitants about five and one half million were Roman Catholics. 
Several dozen Protestant groups, including Presbyterians, Disciples of 
Christ, Baptists, the Salvation Army, and Adventists, have work in the 
Congo. According to 1959 statistics, forty-five mission societies are 
staffed by 2,608 missionaries and assisted by 645 ordained Congolese 
pastors. Adult members of the Protestant churches number more than 
820,000, and the total of those under instruction for baptism is some 
350,000. 


WHAT HAPPENED TO MISSIONARY AMERICANS IN 
CONGO?—Based on reports by cable, radio, and telephone to mission 
board offices, the Department of State, and ham radio operators along 
the Atlantic seaboard, here are some of the reports about missionaries in 
the Congo. @ Personnel of the American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society in Leopoldville and the Lower Congo all were reported safe; 
eight will remain in the Congo @ _ Disciples of Christ missionaries in 
the Equator province also were reported safe and staying on, although 
some wives and all thirty-four children of the group’s ninety-six mission- 
aries were evacuated. @ Fears were expressed in Capetown over the 
safety of fifteen missionaries, members of the Afrika Evangeliese Bond, 
who have not been heard from since the start of the rioting. The group 
includes seven married couples and one unmarried woman missionary 
from Ireland. @ The following report came from the first group of 
American and British refugees to reach Southern Rhodesia from Kamina, 
a railroad junction town in the central Congo. Some of the refugees, who 
had worked in missions as teachers, doctors, and nurses, told of Congo- 
lese villagers shouting, “get out,” or “get going.” However, others reported 
Africans weeping on roads as they saw whites driving away and beseech- 
ing, “Come back soon.” Most of this group were Adventists, Southern 
continued on page 37 
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TEMPERED MASONITE 
PLASTICIZED TOP 
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Z FOLDING 

Fo.o-Kinc Kitchen committees 
tion! Factory 

DIRECT PRICES 

DISCOUNTS & TERMS 


locking, super strength. easy sealinedés models % 708. 
BIG NEW 1960 CATALOG FRE 


Color pictures. Full line tables, chairs, table and chair trucks, plat- 
form-risers, portable partitions. bulletin boards, Our 52nd year, 


THE MONROE CO., 18 Church St., Colfax, lowa 


WANTED: 
1000 Women of the Church 


r 


featuring hand woven stoles, skirt lengths, 


clothes, pinafores, etc. 


BOX 192 
KOZA, OKINAWA 


VESTMENTS 


Cassocks—Surplices—Stoles—Scarves 
Sitks—Altar Cloths—Embroideries 
Priest Cloaks—Rabats—Collars 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 Over 120 Years 1960 


Church Vestment Makers 


CcOx SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 


MAKE MONEY 


for 
CLUBS & ORGANIZATIONS 


By selling— 
K COOKIE DOUGH READY TO BAKE 
Six Varieties 
A Superior Product—Delicious, Homemade 
For Particulars—Write to 


K COOKIE DOUGH CO.—Established in 1939 
1231 West Stephenson St. Freeport, Ill. 


SINCE 
1889 LEADING 


DESIGNERS 
and CRAFTSMEN of 


STAINED GLASS 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


BRONZE TABLETS 


GHE PAYRE-SPIERS 
* SGUDIOS + 


48-54 EAST 13th ST. » PATERSON 18, N. J. 


* Promote Okinawan Mission Handicrafts 
Order high quality hand weaving and® 
sewing post paid at 1/3 state-side prices. 
Send today for our illustrated catalog® 
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“THE EPISCOPALIAN” Goes to Alaska—The Rt. Rev. Lauriston L. Scaife, 
Bishop of Western New York, blesses “The Episcopalian,’ a new Cessna 180 
airplane given by the Churchwomen of the Diocese to the Missionary District of 


Alaska. Others in photo are (from left): the Rev. J. D. Mears, Bishop’s Chaplain; 
Mayor Frank Sedita of Buffalo; Mrs, Albert Patterson of Lewiston, project chair- 
man; Bishop Gordon of Alaska; and Miss Lori Washburn, who won “Name the 
Plane” contest. 


NEW UNITED THANK OFFERING ALMS BASIN FOR ARIZONA 
CHURCHWOMEN— Four Arizonians admire craftsmanship of piece fashioned 
from silver given by women of diocese. From left are: Deaconess Marian Brown, 
whose work at Fort Defiance is supported by UTO gifts; Mrs. Ben Jose, women's 
leader at Good Shepherd Mission, Fort Defiance; Mrs. John Hoover, member of 
alms basin committee, and Mrs. W. A. Von Schoeler, United Thank Offering 
chairman for the Diocese of Arizona. 
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IN LINE OF DUTY—lIt isn’t ott 
that an airplane shows up in the ma 
square of a major American city (5s 
cut). Just that very thing happen 
earlier this year in Buffalo, N.Y., wht 
the Episcopal Churchwomen of tl 
Diocese of Western New York pr 
sented a new, $15,000 Cessna 180 © 
the Rt. Rev. William J. Gordon, J: 
Bishop of Alaska, for use in the F, 
North. The Women of the Diocese hi 
planned to raise $5,000 toward the pu 
chase of such a plane, but the proje 
caught on, and the full purchase pri 
was received in gifts from every one | 
the seventy-eight parishes and missiol 
in the Diocese. Bishop Gordon, a ve 
eran pilot, flew the ship to Alaska. H 
guests on the flight were Mr. and Mr 
Albert M. Patterson of Lewiston, N.Y 
who spent several weeks viewing Epi 
copal work. Mrs. Patterson was chai 
man of the plane project. 


Ever contemplate the meaning | 
100,000,000 pennies? They  weig 
687,000 pounds; laid side by side the 
would stretch from Chicago to Miam 
Fla. Last month the Rt. Rev. Gera 
Francis Burrill, Bishop of Chicago, ai 
nounced that the Bishop’s Pence pr 
gram of the Diocese had passed th 
hundred million penny mark. Starte 
during the depression years by the la 
Bishop George Craig Stewart, the pr 
gram encourages the saying of grace | 
meals and the giving of token offerin: 
in the form of pennies. The million do 
lars received so far has been use 
within the diocese for everything frol 
church extension to roof repairs fe 
diocesan missions. | 


Baptized at a mining camp by tb 
First Bishop of Montana, Daniel S. Tu 
tle, in 1870, Anthony Hughes Frenel 
92, of Dillon, Montana, was confirme 
recently by Montana’s Seventh Bisho} 
the Rt. Rev. Chandler Sterling. 


Old teaspoons, odd salt shakers, ar 
bent and battered service plates—all ' 
these played important roles in the f 
cent creation of a beautiful Unité 
Thank Offering alms basin for the Div 
cese of Arizona. Two and a half yea 
ago the Churchwomen of Arizona 6) 
gan a quiet collection of old silver 
this purpose, and this year the bas 
was dedicated and first used. Fashion 
by Phoenix silversmith Reese Vaught 
the basin is 18 inches in diameter. 
the bed of the bowl is the seal of © 
Diocese of Arizona. 
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intinued from page 35 scene 


Presbyterians, and members of the Congo Evangelistic Mission. @ 
From Brazzaville in former French Equatorial Africa comes word that 
an undisclosed number of Roman Catholic nuns, who suffered brutality 
at the hands of rioting soldiers in the Lower Congo, were safe there. 
The broadcast also said that Auxiliary Bishop Joseph Malula of Leopold- 
ville, a Congolese national, prevented a major clash and bloodshed 
between Congo rebels and Belgian paratroops by his “great dignity and 
courage.” When the two factions met, the bishop, dressed in white robes 
and red skullcap, intervened, telling the rebels to “go back to your camps.” 
At the same time he told the Belgian troops, “Each side will have to make 
concessions.” @ The British territory of Tanganyika sent word of the 
safe arrival of refugees, who were greeted on their arrival by Anglican 
missionaries and by Roman priests and nuns. Belonging to the first party 
of almost 500 refugees, the missionaries in the group will share accom- 
modations in a specially built camp until arrangements are made to 
return them to their respective countries. @ Most Adventist male 
missionaries were remaining at their posts, despite authorization to leave 
when they consider withdrawal necessary. The group has in the Congo 
123 ministers and sixty-three lay missionaries, many of them physicians 
and nurses. The cable added that the mission’s property at Elisabethville 
was intact. Adventist adherents in the Congo total over 128,000. 


INTENSIVE REFUGEE PROGRAMS MAY CONTINUE—At 
the formal close of the World Refugee Year at United Nations headquar- 
ters on June 30, Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold urged that the 
end of the Year be considered as a mere beginning of aid programs. The 
“satisfactory” cooperation of seventy countries and eleven territories dur- 
ing the past twelve months must continue and grow, he said. The United 
States Committee for Refugees estimated that Congress had appropriated 
some forty million dollars for U.N. refugee projects and that religious 
and civil groups had contributed sixty millions. But a statement by 
Charles E. Jordan, co-chairman of the International Committee for the 
World Refugee Year, declared that “the Year has not solved the refugee 
problem. Thousands still wait.” 


ECUMENICAL BIBLE READER?—A plan for solving the con- 
troversial problem about which version of the Bible should be read in pub- 
lic schools was outlined by a Jesuit editor before a national meeting of 
Protestant educators in New York recently. The Rev. Walter M. Abbott, 
S.J., suggested that a “certain number of Biblical scholars”—Protestants, 
[Roman] Catholic, and Jewish—work together for a “common Biblical 
Reader” containing only certain scriptural passages, which would be 
suitable for reading in public schools in states where the procedure is 
either mandatory or permissible. “This could be done soon,” he said, 
“and therefore we could have a ready answer to the problem of what 
translation of the Bible should be used in the public schools.” @ 
Father Abbott, an associate editor of America, national Roman Catholic 
weekly, addressed some one hundred delegates to the annual meeting 
of the National Council of Churches’ Committee on Religion and Public 
Education. He emphasized that his proposed translation must be a 
“national venture” containing only “certain passages.” Father Abbott. 
a strong advocate of a common English translation of the entire Bible 
for Protestants and Roman Catholics, said the Revised Standard Version 
of the Bible, published under National Council of Churches’ auspices, 
was a “vast improvement” over the Roman Catholic Douay Version 
and the King James Version. He explained he was doubtful that Roman 
Catholics would agree to use the Revised Version. He exolained that it 
was not a case of “being against it,” but that Biblical scholars are “very 
much in favor of waiting” until the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
continued on next page 
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For you, a man from India con- 


tributes a meditation... . a 
woman from New Zealand 
writes a prayer ... a pastor 


from Sweden leads a devotion 

. in the World Christian Fel- 
lowship Number of The Upper 
Room. 


Men and women of 32 countries 
and from almost all evangelical 
denominations extend the hand 
of Christian brotherhood in 
preparing the devotions for this 
September-October issue. You 
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world-wide Christian fellowship 
as you follow their thoughts in 
daily worship. 
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FUND RAISERS — MAKE EASY MONEY 


Sell 200 Boxes of our famous blend of quality Tea Bags and | 
make $50 profit for your Church, Church School or Club. 
Your Church or Club name will be imprinted on the Box and continued 
the Tea Bag Labels at no extra cost. 


For small groups we offer “Temple T” in quantities as few | 


as 40 boxes. ~ : 6 
; Z a 2 an O; 
NEW — Family Size Tea Bags (quart size). Easy way to (Rom in C itholic) é ind the xfo 
make a pitcher of delicious iced tea. (Protestant) translations are complete 
Take up to 60 days to pay. p 7 . 5 ok FoR rh. 
Endorsed by V. F. W. Aux., No J., AMVETS Avx., Pa, and mony | 2/0ng With the Jewish translation of t 
other large groups. Old Testament into English. These ¢ 


ACT NOW. Send for complete details of our Fund Raising Plan. expected to be finished in 1963, 
Temple T, Dept. A860, Box 553, Levittown, Pa. = nig @ The Jesuit further express 

the wish that a “common Biblical th 

ology would develop,” but he obsery 


| A LASTING | 
THE RETIRING FUND a CONFIRMATION GIFT that it would “take a long time,” pi 
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} / first National City Trust Company 43 West Huron Street Buffalo 2, N.Y. eat : 
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in many ways the “Christian West” h 
' ceased to be Christian and has becor 
merely anti-Communist, and_ that 
great fear, rather than a great fait 
was directing the West.” As a resu 
he said, the West “has lost the initiati 
to Communism and is fumbling ai 
stumbling in its policies. The increasii 
intensity of the arms race has mere 
deepened the obsession of the We 
with finding weapon-security. Setbac 
such as the Summit failure and t 
‘defeat’ in Japan will continue unle 
the West releases some of its imprison 
moral and spiritual resources by turnis 
to its original Christian heritage.” 
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How to receive MORE INCOME and 
SAVE ON TAXES! 


through a 


SALVATION 
_ = ARMY 
ANNUITY 


| SS CRATEFUL HEARTS 1] 
CHILE—Assistance to the some 1,1 3¢ 
000 people left homeless by rece 
earthquakes and tidal waves in Chi 
has come from church people throug 
out the world, according to the Re 
Theo A. Tschuy, director of Ayu 
Christiana Evangelica, joint _ reli 
agency of Chilean Evangelical Churche 
Lutheran World Relief, and Chur 
World Service, the relief arm of mé 
of the major American churches. Dap 
age exceeding the equivalent of $40 
000,000 included the destruction of o 
third of the 300 Protestant churches 
the area with full-time pastors. Fun 
contributed by the world’s Christia 
now total $277,231, plus 1,500,098 
| pounds of relief supplies. This includ 
| food, multi-vitamin tablets, anti-typhe 


Learn how you can invest in a Salvation Army Annuity and receive a 
guaranteed life income plus many income tax advantages. For example: 


1. A single life $1,000 agreement issued to a male, age 66 would pay a 
lite income of $51 per year; approximately 84% of this income is 
tax free. 


2. Over $385 is considered a charitable contribution for the year the 
agreement is purchased. 


3. Complete or substantial capital gains savings when securities are 
used. Entire elimination of estate taxes on single agreements. 


OTHER ADVANTAGES INCLUDE: 


* No legal fees—no physical examination—no age limit 

* No re-investment problems—Income constant and dependable 

* The personal satisfaction of contributing to those less fortunate 

Survivorship agreements covering two lives also issued. Rates and income tax advantages 
vary depending upon age and sex of individuals covered. 


Sos. iMAILCOUPON-FOR FREE*EOOKUEL,« sere nen eee 
THIS COUPON THE S:A(LV*A TON WAR Mey 


MAY MEAN 120 West 14th St., New York 11, N.Y. serum, penicillin, blankets, and clow 
Gentlemen: Please send me full particulars on your guaranteed An- | ing. @ Chilean President Jor 
~MANY HAPPY nuity Plan for safe investment in religious and charitable work. Re- 


quest booklet E-805 Alessandri, in a message to Chur 


| YEARS FOR YOU Name .... sbonssve ob deskchvemae Paice Aare Pasvc ables ablabecst to iaas oPrsseatcces eee World service in New York, declar 
MAIL IT TODAY! ian raabee atk aan pate: of, Beth that his country “shall always rememl> 
City = Zone State 


the kind and spontaneous gesture” 
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| 
’ CHURCH’S OLDEST BISHOP DIES 


to California, 


: 


-adjutor of 


7 


world 
scene 


American people in their quick assis- 
tance to victims in the South American 
nation. 


—The Rt. Rev. Edward Lambe Par- 
sons, retired Third Bishop of Cali- 
fornia, died on July 19 at his home in 
San Francisco. He was 92 years old, 
and had served in the ministry for 
over 65 years. 

Born in New York City, Bishop Par- 
sons was graduated from Yale Univer- 
sity, Union Theological Seminary, and 
the Episcopal Theological School at 
Cambridge, Mass. In 1895 he entered 
the priesthood, and the next year went 
where he was rector of 
churches in Menlo Park, San Mateo, 
and Berkeley. He became Bishop Co- 
California in 1919, and 


served as Bishop from 1924 until his 


tTetirement in 1941. 


Bishop Parsons was a former chair- 


man of the Liturgical Commission and 


the Approaches to Unity Commission 
of General Convention. He was the 
author of several books, and had, been 
Professor of Theology at the Church 
Divinity School of the Pacific. 

In May, at his last public appear- 
ance (picture above), Bishop Parsons 
Spoke at the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Ordination of the Rev. Dr. Harold H. 
Kelley. The occasion was unique in 
that the Bishop had also preached at 


Dr. Kelley’s ordination. 


. 
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“Not that we lord it over your faith; 


we work with you for your joy” 
II Cor. 1:23 


S.. PAUL used these words to describe the work of the Christian 
minister. Your parish priest is the man who has been trained and 
set apart to work with you for your joy in believing in God through 
Jesus Christ, in worshipping Him with the congregation of the 
faithful, in living in accordance with His will. 


You need the best your parish priest can give if you are to know 
that joy; the Church’s seminaries need you if they are to send 
enough men, adequately trained, into the ministry to supply your 
Church’s requirements. 


The Dean of any of the seminaries will be glad to supply infor- 
mation about the school’s program and needs. 


DIRECTORY 


Berkeley Divinity School, New Haven, Connecticut; Bexley Hall, the Divinity 
School of Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio; Church Divinity School of the Pacific, 
Berkeley, California; Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Episcopal Theological School, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts: Episcopal Theological Seminary of the Southwest. 
Austin, Texas; The General Theological Seminary, New York City: Nashotah 
House, Nashotah, Wisconsin; School of Theology of the University of the South, 
Sewanee, Tennessee; Seabury-Western Theological Seminary, Evanston, 
Illinois; Virginia Theological Seminary, Alexandria, Virginia. 


To The Chureh 


Our firm is dedicated to stewardship education. Our executives and 
a majority of our staff are Episcopalians, and most of our work is 
with the Episcopal Church. We are fellow laymen who have faced 
the same problems in our own parishes that confront you in yours, 
but with the important advantage that we also have had broad 
professional experience in hundreds of parishes and missions 
throughout the country. 


We believe—and experience seems to prove—that the Budget 
Expansion Program is the only permanent solution to the steward- 
ship problem. “This program enables many a mission to attain 
parochial status, the aided parish to meet its apportionment in full, 
and the wealthy parish—previously unchallenged—to recognize and 
accept its greater responsibility to support the work of the Church 
at diocesan and national levels. 


Every diocese, with or without a capital fund need, should in- 
vestigate this stewardship education program in the interest of a 
stronger Church. Small parishes and missions need this program 
just as much as the large parishes do. We shall welcome an oppor- 
tunity to meet with you ‘and offer the benefit of our wide experience, 
without cost or obligation. There is still time for us to be of assistance 
to you this Fall. Please write or telephone us collect. 


Thomas White and Associates 


Incorporated 
430 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE e CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
TELEPHONE MOHAWK 4-4088 
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What are the 


THAT HAVE HELPED 
RAISE $4,000,000 
FOR 15,000 
CHURCH GROUPS? 


Wh WlOT YOTE Tres WW 
UL Wal WIC) GIFT 
CT-U FIT WT YA VIUZL 


Sentence 


EARN MONEY 
EASILY FOR YOUR 
CHURCH GROUP 


Fabulous is the only way we can de- 
Scribe this Fund Raising Idea! A simple 
sentence; 14 wonderful words strung to- 
gether like pearls of wisdom, perform 
almost miracles of fund raising with the 
sale of Keepsake Commemorative Plates. 


Exquisite Commemo- 
rative plates with 
permanent (never 
comes off) repro- 
duction of your 
church in realistic 
colors on the 

front, any message 
on the back. 17 

styles to choose 

from, 23 kt. gold 
borders without extra 
charge. Learn the 14 
Wonder Words that will 
make your fund raising 
set records of success. 


WORLD WIDE 


Al Steals 


P.O. Box 668 
Covington, Tennessee 


DON’T DELAY—WRITE TODAY 
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AUGUST 


24 St. Bartholomew the Apostle 


24-31 The Faith in the University, third national 
study conference sponsored by the Na- 
tional Canterbury Association and the 
Division of College Work, National Coun- 
cil. Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. Open 
to students, teachers, administrators, 
clergy, and professional lay workers of 
the academic community. 

26 Conference of Episcopal Men and Lay 


Readers of Province VI, Evergreen Con- 
ference Center, Evergreen, Colo. 


29-Sept. 2 School of Church Music and Liturgics 
of the Seminary of the Southwest. 


30-Sept. 2 Episcopal Pacifist Fellowship Annual 
Conference, Seabury House, Greenwich, 
Conn. 


31-Sept. 4 Brotherhood of St. Andrew National 
Convention, University of the South, Se- 
wonee, Tenn. Henry G. Sapp, P.O. Box 
1636, Columbus, Ga., is president. 


SEPTEMBER 


CALENDAR AND RADIO-TV SCHEDULE 


27-29 Joint Commission on the Status and Trai 
ing of Professional Church Women Worl 
ers, meeting at Seabury House, Greenwich 
Conn. 


29 St. Michael and all Angels 


OCTOBER 


2-7 Institute in Adult Christian Education, Cam 
Capers, Kendle County, Waring, Tex. C 
ordinator: Miss Doroty Schemmer, P.C 
Box 8116, San Antonio 12, Tex. 


9-14 Institute in Adult Christian Educatior 
DuBose Conference Center, Monteagli 
Tenn. Co-ordinator: the Rev. W. Robe 
Insko, 900 Broadway, Nashville 3, Tens 
11-13 National Council Meeting, Seabury House 


Greenwich, Conn. 
EPISCOPAL RADIO AND TY 
Television 


Mission at Mid-Century, 13 
half-minute films. Free. 

Mon to Man, 13 fifteen-minute TV talks by th 
Rev. Theodore P. Ferris. Free. 


twenty-eight-and-c 


A Thought for Today, 22 one-minute inspirations 


11-14 Fifth: International Conference on Spiritual thoughts for station openings and closings. Fre 

Healing, sponsored by the Order of St. 

Luke the Physician. St. Stephen's Episcopal Radio 

Church, 10th St. above Chestnut, Philadel- 

phia 7, Pa. Meetings, except the business The Search, 52 fifteen-minute dramatic program 

sessions, are open to the public. with Robert Young as host. For local radio st 
ti . Free. 

11-16 Institute for Adult Christian Education, (°° . 
gma Geaites ConterenceliGenena: Maple Viewpoint, Saturdays, 6:15 to 6:30 p.m., EDS 
Spring IN Vou Gocardinaronseerhion mR avs Mutual Broadcasting Network.  Fifteen-minul 
Tay SR eee, se siyaaen wel award-winning interviews. For local stations, 5: 
Batavia, N.Y. free. 

17-20 National Conference on Citizenship, AeThoughs for Tena, a ohe-mipute inspiraia 
WiaskinarnDic thoughts for station openings and closings. € 

pen lathes # ie : one disc. Free. 

18-23 eae 08 Gari eay Prpdeie A Word for the Day, 26 new one-minute though 
OSs OBEY itinsvilie, ass. Co- ful spots with Bill Shipley. On one disc. Free. 
ordinator: the Rev. Leon E. Cartmell, Lake Wed } j 
Ral) Burnes alls ehlive Trinity, 52 half-hour worship programs from Tri) 

e ity Church, New York City. For local stations. 

20-23 National Conference of Deaconesses An- : : : Fm : 
Huh UiContsrencea Gn he Reirant Delevan Booking information from Division of Radio a 
PSUR aA RE oe: The Sbfiradan TV, 281 Park Avenue South, New York 10, N.Y. 
Bishop of Minnesota, Philip F. McNairy, Meetings, conferences, and events of regional, pr 
will conduct the retreat. vincial, or national interest will be included in tf 

Calendar as space permits. Announcements show 

21 St. Matthew, Apostle and Evangelist be sent to The Episcopalian Calendar, 44 East 23) 

Street, Room 1009, New York 10, N.Y., as far 

21, 23, 24 Ember Days advance as possible. 
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: the Re 

= PISCOPALIAN Box 199, Madison Square Station 

= New York 10, N. Y. 

= Enter my subscription to the Church’s magazine for 

: (J one year ($3) or [) two years ($5). 

= NAME 

2 ADDRESS 

= CITY ZONE _ STATE 

= PARISH DIOCESE 


[] Payment enclosed 
uy Yy 


[) Bill me later 
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THE EPISCOPALI 


1 In your June column, you had a 
uery from a reader who was dis- 
ressed that a Catholic relative by 
aarriage would not attend weddings, 
vaptisms, confirmations, etc. with the 
amily. You advised her that “as an 
Jpiscopalian you are as much a 
catholic as she is,” and indicated 
‘nis should be explained to the rela- 
ive. Now I have a Presbyterian rela- 
ive newly married into the family, 
yho, as a Protestant, will not attend 
cur Episcopal services. What am I 
0 say under these circumstances? 


[Please reread the June column, 
arefully. It did not suggest our June 
eader urge the Catholicity of the An- 
ican Communion to her Roman Cath- 
lic relative. It did suggest she think and 
veak of her relative as “Roman Cath- 
lic,” not just “Catholic,” and that she 
erself remember, not ignore, the very 
neient and pre-Reformation origin of 
er own branch of Christendom. This 
jolumn holds no brief whatever for 
‘rguing claims of religious superiority 
vithin a family. So to your Presbyterian 
T otherwise Protestant, Catholic (Ro- 
aan, Old, Orthodox, Coptic, Anglican, 
‘olish National, Apostolic), Jewish, 
Aohammedan, or Mormon. relative, 
“aere is exactly one right thing to say: 
‘Please come to the wedding, we'd 
dve to have you.” 


) When we address a clergyman as 
*Father,” aren’t we in direct viola- 
ion of Our Lord’s command, “Call 
40 man your father upon the earth” 
i.e., in a holy sense), “for one is 
your Father, which is in heaven.” 
‘Matthew 23:9)? 


‘ ; 
\ If you insist on reading the text so 
iterally, yes. But then also you must 
told the Church wrong for nearly nine 
‘enturies in calling the bishops who 
Vere its first great systematic thinkers, 
vriters, and teachers “the Church 
*athers.” You must hold the Book of 
common Prayer flatly disobedient of 
Jur Lord in its addressing the Bishop 
ss “Reverend Father in God,” in the 
‘ervices of confirmation, ordination of 
leacons, ordination of priests, and con- 
ecration of a bishop. And you must 
top calling any professional or learned 
»erson “Doctor” or “Professor,” or any 
*etson at all even plain “Mister” 
Master), since in the same passage 


_ 1960 


& 
nguiry: a question and answer column 


conducted by Henry Thomas Dolan 


Our Lord enjoined use of the titles 
“Rabbi” (teacher, professor) and “Mas- 
ter.” Few would agree with you in being 
this literal. 

The men who have devoted their 
lives to study of the Bible are unani- 
mous in holding the true meaning of the 
passage to be much deeper. Context is 
one of the best guides to meaning, and 
the context of this passage is that Our 
Lord was excoriating the Pharisees’ 
denial of the Fatherhood of God. Some 
of them did set themselves up in the 
place of God, in virtual equality with 
Him, cultivated loyalties and _allegi- 
ances to themselves, and thus bred both 
divisiveness and exclusiveness toward 
the generality of their fellow-men. Our 
Lord was concerned about this as a 
denial of His Heavenly Father’s Father- 
hood, and against use of these titles as 
its telltale. 

On the face of the whole chapter of 
St. Matthew, it seems unlikely the text 
is to be taken at only literal meaning, 
because what Our Lord was indicating 
so scathingly was the mere outwardness 
and punctilious niceties of the Pharisees’ 
behavior, whereas inwardness and the 
instincts, thoughts, and impulses of the 
heart, mind, and soul were His measure 
of true spirituality. Reading and obey- 
ing this injunction literally might well 
be exactly the kind of legalism He was 
condemning in the Pharisees, the kind 
of utterly impossible scrupulousness 
about external minutiae that St. Paul, 
as a Pharisee before his conversion, 
went almost out of his mind trying to 
come up to. On the very point in ques- 
tion, St. Paul (1 Cor. 4:15) called the 
Corinthians * . my beloved sons... 
for in Christ Jesus I have begotten you 
through the gospel.” In response to this 
salutation, would they be disobeying 
Our Lord to write him as “Dear Father 
(in Jesus Christ) Paul’’? 

In the Christian usage of the Church, 
the word “Father” was originally the 
title of bishops. It then, by extension, 
was used toward confessors, “ghostly 
fathers,” and now may be used toward 
all priests. It means “Father in God,” 
or the person who has been the means 
of one’s conversion, who has given one 
the new life in Jesus Christ. The im- 
portant thing is not what one says, but 
what one is understood to mean by 
what one says. Most people would 
understand us to mean, “Father in 
Jesus Christ,” and not to be denying 
the Fatherhood of God, when and if 
we use this form of address. 
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Sterling Silver Cruet 


One-Half Pint, 614”, each...... $ 70 
One Pint, 814”, each ; 


This cruet designed by me incorporates 
grace of form with fine craftsmanship. 
The functional design makes for ease 
in cleaning—the hinged cover is en- 
riched with a beautiful celtic cross of 
sturdy construction. Suitably engraved 
it becomes a lasting, useful memorial. 
° 
CHALICES * CIBORIA * CROSSES 
WAFER BOXES * CANDLESTICKS 
VASES * ALMS BASONS 


Blicce gs Glasier 


Church Craftsman 
143 East 54th Street NEW YORK 22 
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Guduy 


tS of Church Worship Aids 


| 70 Pearl St., Brookline 46, Mass. 
| 


Don'r Stoop 
To CLean 


The long handled “TUBBER” with the 
hinged, reinforced cellulose sponge 
head is the easiest way ever to swish- 
clean your tub to a shiny porcelain 
gleam. Pink, blue, yellow, green. $2.98 
Ppd. No COD’s please. 
SATISFACTION-GU ARANTEED 

Andrew Co. - Box E-57 - Findlay - Ohio 
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Pension Plans—Diocese or Parish—Life Insurance 


THE 


20 Exchange Place = 


Annuities—Retirement Plans—Fire Insurance 
| Allied Lines—Fine Arts—Casualty—Boiler 
Hl Bonds—Auto Non-Ownership. Financed Premiums 


PENSION FUND 
LIFE INSURANCE CORP. 
FIRE INSURANCE CORP. 
AGENCY CORP. 
FINANCE CORP. 
HYMNAL CORP. 


Write for information 
New York 5, New York 


VESTMENTS 


the Altar 
the Clergy 
the Choir 


Custom-Sewn 
FINISHED 


AND 


“(Make-it- Yourself” 
CUT-OUT KITS 


Send for 
LARGE CATALOGUE 


showing a_ side-by-side com- 

parison of prices for all types 

of vestments and hangings in 

both finished and cut-out kit 
form 


CM. ALMY & SON, Inc. 


562 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


These colleges have survived wars 
and depressions for 138 years to per- 
petuate their commitment to Christian 
liberal education in the tradition of the 
Episcopal Church. 


They are your colleges and they de- 
serve your support and prayers. 


KENYON 


COLEEGE 


Gambier, Ohio 


HOBART COLLEGE 


Geneva, N.Y. 


PRINT TRY (GOLEEGE 


Hartford, Conn. 


ANXIETY continued from page 4 


in so that we can clean up the hous 
work and go out. Sometimes tempc 
rary distraction helps us bear te 
sion. “Oh, it’s not that bad, Dadd 
Don’t worry. Let’s play ball,” spok 
up one youngster to his distraugl 
parent. These things help, but soon 
or later we must understand tt 
meaning of our anxiety. Readin 
may help. Leslie D. Weatherhead 
Prescription for Anxiety (Abingdo 
Press) and Randolph Miller’s Be Ni 
Anxious (Seabury Press) can giv 
clues to understanding for despairir 
people. 


f we come to terms with anxiet 

the chances are much better th 
we can be creatively anxious aboi 
that which cries out for change in t] 
world. those power blocs which cou 
trigger massive world destructio: 
those pockets of pride in our cor 
munities which set themselves up — 
taste-makers for manners and mora 
those elements in our midst (and 
ourselves) which persist in seel) 
persons only as commodities, cu 
tomers, or colors. If our anxiety f 
the Kingdom can keep us from tur 
ing our backs upon our suffering ft 
lows, it has indeed been a gop 
teacher. 

But our learning is deeper still 
anxiety serves to remind us that I) 
in its depth cannot be handled | 
simple or complex know-how 
know-what. The guilt we feel abe 
our failure to be what we should } 
the sodden meaninglessness of 
daily round; our own inevitable dea 
which is not a question of “if” I 
“when’’—all these God has acted 
overcome in Jesus Christ. In Hi 
we see that not everything of w 
we need for life is in our hands 
all; nor can we organize it our Ww) 

Our insistence upon a comple?! 
predictable, manageable life may | 
a practical expression of atheism, | 
the signature of the grace of C# 
C. S. Lewis reminds us, is surpr 
If God can come to us in the surpr 
of our life, happy and shattering, | 
need not be afraid of anxiety. It 
be a most eloquent teacher. And 
can put up with it. 


THe Episcops 


FOR MEDITATION 


From earliest times, man has made the same 
complaint. “Why standest thou afar off, O Lord? 
Why hidest thou thyself in times of trouble?” 
(PsALMs 10:1). This terrible inaction, this seem- 
ing indifference to wrong and suffering—it is the 
hardest fact of life; and we are still asking the 
same question about it, and finding no answer. 

But if there is no answer, it may be because 
we are not asking the right question. In St. John’s 
Gospel there is an incident which points toward 
such a possibility. At the Last Supper, during the 


long final talk that Jesus has with the disciples, © 


one of them says, “Lord, how is it that thou wilt 
manifest thyself to us, and not unto the world?” 
(JOHN 14:22). 

This is at the bottom of our eternal question: 
why hidest thou thyself? Mighty One of God, 
Messiah—why will You not be the King You are, 
rule the world, bring in the Kingdom and its 
righteousness? “Arise, O Lord; lift up thine 
hand.” (Psatms 10:12). 

As so often in the Gospels, Jesus does not 
answer the question directly. But He does say, 
“If a man love me, he will keep my words: and 
my Father will love him, and we will come unto 
him, and make our abode with him.” (JOHN 
14:23). 

God does not act outwardly in our world, 
steering our history as we steer a car, shaping our 
society as we mow a lawn or clip a hedge, tidying 
our messes as we clean a house. He will not act 
upon us; instead, He acts within us, guiding, 


Suggesting, loving, hoping. God acts inwardly in 


us; it is we who are to act outwardly, moving in 
the world as He moves in us. 

Such knowledge is beyond us, however. 
Always we think, “Won’t somebody do some- 
thing?” And we do not realize, or want to realize, 
that the somebody is to be ourselves. 

The Bible history of the People of the Lord 
traces an outward story of the growth that our 
insight must make in this matter. First stands the 
expectation that God will act directly; smite the 
sinner, sweep away the clouds, heal the wounds. 
Then, through centuries of frustration, grows the 
expectation that God will send a King and Saviour 


ST, 1960 


hy Doesn't Somebody DO Something? 


to bring in His Kingdom. 

But then the expected one, the Saviour, comes 
and says No to these hopes. It is not to be that 
way. While the world lasts, there will never be 
a great external setting-straight that everyone can 
see and be dazzled by. The setting-straight is to 
take place in the heart of man, only there. And 
there only when man opens himself to it. 

“If a man love me”—this is the condition. If 
we will give to God the same kind of constant, 
focussed attention that we give to the people we 
love; if He is as real and inwardly present to us 
as they are: then we are opening to Him the 
inner world that is ourselves, and He can come 
in. 

This is the world in which God can act and 
rule; in which great changes can take place, the 
old can be swept away, can be fulfilled. A whole 
heart can be changed, and a familiar personality 
can put forth fresh flowers. The lives of the saints 
are full of this kind of action, the true action 
of God in the world, and His only permanent 
creation in it. Everything else comes and goes, 
blooms and dies—as George Herbert pointed out 
three hundred years ago, in his poem, Virtue: 


Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 
Like seasoned timber, never gives; 
But though the whole world turn to coal, 
Then chiefly lives. 


Radiating from this new inner world, as the 
lives of the saints also show us, comes action 
that changes the outer world. “May I be to the 
Almighty,” says an ancient devotional work, “As 
his own right hand is to a man.” Every day we 
live by and grow on some of the outer changes 
that these changed men, these right hands, have 
brought about. 

Our freedoms and equalities are built on their 
work; the continuity of our culture depends on 
them and what they have left us—and on what 
we, in turn, do with it. 

“Arise, Lord; lift up thine hand.” He does, 
every day, all day—and this is how He does it. 


—Mary MORRISON 
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Sam the Census Taker 


Siny MARSHALL had a 
problem. He didnt have anyone 
to play with because he and _ his 
parents had just moved to a new 
neighborhood. 

“Vd better do something about 
this,” said Sammy to himself. He was 
good at solving problems for, like 
most boys, he had a lot of them. 

Sammy now sat down on a box 
of unpacked books and thought out 
loud. “If we hadn’t moved in the 
summertime I could make new 
friends at school,” he observed. 

“What did you say, 
called Mother, who was unpacking 


Sammy?” 


dishes in the kitchen. 
“Nothing much,” Sammy _ called 
back. He didn’t want to bother his 


ail 


mother about the problem. He con- 
tinued his out-loud thinking. 

“When I was outdoors watching 
the moving men I didn’t see anyone 
my age,” he remembered. “What if 
there are no children in this neigh- 
borhood?” 

This was a terrible thought. This 
posed a question that called for an 
immediate answer. Sammy thought 
about it, and after a while he had an 
idea. He remembered that last spring 
his mother had been a census taker 
for the Government. She had gone to 
people’s houses and asked questions. 
How many are there in your family? 
How many of them are children? 
Questions like that. Mother had writ- 
ten the answers down and had sent 


By FRANCES B. WAT 


the papers in to the Government. 

“There you have it!” Sammy s) 
now. “Ill take a census.” 

Sammy went to his room @ 
scrambled around among the pai 
ing boxes. Finally he found a writ 
tablet and pencil. They were ir 
carton with his games and sc 
marbles. 

“I’m going out for a while.” 
called to his mother. 

“All right.” Mother repl& 
“Come in pretty soon and [ll 
some kind of lunch together.” 

Sammy decided to start at 
brick house next door to his 
home. He would work up that 
of the street, then down the o 
side. When he ‘rang the bell of 
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Piers 
‘on 


: ‘ck house, a woman with gray hair 
ne to the door. . 
“Yes, what is it?” she asked. 
Sammy poised his pencil over the 
plet and cleared his throat. 
“Tm a census taker,” he an- 
unced. “How many children do 
u have here?” 
“I have three children,” the 
yman said, “but they don’t live 
‘Tre. They’re all married and have 
yved away.” 
“Thank you,” said Sammy, as he 
ote “O” on his tablet. 
The woman closed the door, and 
mmy went to the next house. He 
juldn’t reach the bell at that place, 
t he pounded on the screen door, 
id’a teen-aged girl came to answer. 
re was holding a bottle of nail 
{lish in one hand and blowing on 
b fingernails on her other hand. 
Smmy told her he was taking a cen- 
3 and asked if any children lived 
tere. 
“Just me, and you could hardly 
al me a child,” the girl said. “So 
in along, Sonny. I’m busy.” 
“Sammy hated to be called Sonny. 
"een-agers think they’re so big,” 
+ muttered, as he stalked away. 
No one was home at the next two 
buses, and that was the end of the 
bck on Sammy’s side. He felt dis- 
furaged, but he crossed the street 
ta big house on the other side and 
“shed the doorbell. 
“A cheerful-looking woman an- 
Yered the door. 
' “Hello,” she said. 
““How do you do,” said Sammy. 
; am taking a census. Do you have 
‘ty children?” 
‘The woman smiled. “I bet you be- 
Jng to the family that just moved 
across the street,” she said. 
“Yes,” the boy replied. “I’m Sam- 
Marshall.” 
“Tm Mrs. Tolliver,” the woman 
id. “We were away the day you 
Joved in, and I’m glad you’ve come 
} call.” 
Sammy smiled. Mrs. Tolliver was 
pleasant. 


But the important 
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question was still unanswered. “I’m 
taking a census,” he reminded her. 
“Do you have any children?” 

Mrs. Tolliver opened the door to 
its full width. “Come in and see,” 
she said. . 

Sammy followed Mrs. Tolliver 
into the house, joyfully noticing the 
sounds of children’s voices. Through 
the living room they went, and onto 
a large screened porch. And there 
was a big picnic-sort of table, with 
boys and girls ranged along the sides, 
eating hamburger sandwiches. 

Mrs. Tolliver extended her hand 
toward the table. “Seven children, 
Mr. Census Taker,” she said. 

‘Sammy gasped as she went on. 

“Meet our new neighbor, children. 
This is Sammy Marshall.” Then she 
introduced the seven children. Sam- 
my didn’t catch all the names, but he 
was sure of one, which was Joe. Joe 
looked to be about his own age, and 
he had a big grin. 


Mrs. Tolliver now asked Sammy 
to sit down and have some lunch 
with them. Sammy phoned to his 
mother, who was glad to. know he 


‘had made some friends. 


As the Tollivers and Sammy were 
eating lunch, Joe informed the guest 
that he was going out on his roller 
skates that afternoon. 

“Do you skate?” he asked. 

“I sure do,” replied Sammy. 

“Good,” said Joe. “I’ll show you 
where things are in the neighbor- 
hood. [ll show you the school, and 
the road to the woods, and our hide- 
out.” 

Sammy was so pleased that he 
could hardly swallow his hamburger 
sandwich. Only an hour ago he had 
had no playmates. Now he had Joe, 
and Joe’s brothers and sisters. 

That night before he went to 


sleep, Sammy said to himself, “There 
you have it! When you need friends, 
the thing to do is to go find them.” 


Know Your Diocese 


It is hard to imagine two more dis- 
parate societies than the Episcopal 
Church and the State of Vermont. We 
think of Yankee puritanism, conser- 
hearty individualism so 
characteristic of the industrious Ver- 
monter. Anglicanism, on the other 
hand, is a symbol of spaciousness; its 
inclusiveness is a byword in Christen- 
dom. The Elizabethan grandeur of our 


vatism, and 


liturgical language seems incongruous 
in this place where tiny churches dot the 
fields and hills of a rural landscape. 

Yet, the Episcopal Church has played 
an illustrious part in the state’s history 
since the days of Ethan Allen, and in 
the past ten years, as the long down- 
ward trend has changed and Vermont 


begins to increase in population, only 
the Episcopalians and the Roman Catho- 
lics have grown in membership. 

The Church’s sons have been gover- 
nors, representatives in the nation’s 
capital, chief justices, and county and 
village leaders. The Rev. John W. Chap- 
man, the Church’s first worker in 
Alaska, was a Vermonter. Nine native 
or adopted sons of Vermont have be- 
come bishops of the Church, including 
Philander Chase, who lived at Bethel 
before becoming the great bishop of the 
Western frontier. The new Bishop of 
Olympia, the Rt. Rev. William F. Lewis, 
spent a boyhood in Woodstock, and the 
retired Sixth Bishop of Newark, the Rt. 
Rev. Benjamin M. Washburn, was born 
at Bethel. 

Vermont’s some 13,000 Episcopalians 
share a history dotted with martyrs, 
small bands of quietly persistent lay- 
people, and priests whose determination 
to build a Church eventually overcame 
the problems presented by an untried wil- 
derness. Today’s Episcopal Vermonter 
is a member of one of fifty-four widely 
scattered and largely isolated parishes 
and missions, and he is in the spiritual 
care of one of forty-seven clergy as- 
sisted by thirty lay readers. When he 
attends a diocesan meeting or confer- 
ence, he goes to the impressively situated 
diocesan center on the banks of Lake 
Champlain at Rock Point, Burlington. 
Here, too, are the Rock Point School 
for Girls, a conference center for young 
people, and the Bishop’s lovely home. If 
he was a delegate to the diocesan con- 
vention in May, he voted for Vermont’s 
first major diocese-wide fund drive in 
many years, a drive which, it is hoped, 
will provide a new student center at the 
state university, a revolving loan fund, 
a fund for advance work, and a build- 
ing for diocesan offices. 


The Rt. Rev. Vedder Van Dyck, Bishop of Ver- 


mont, died on Aug. 2, 


at the age of seventy-one, 


just as this issue was going to press. Bishop Van Dyck 
was the fifth Bishop of Vermont in 109 years. A 
graduate of Columbia University, he earned his doc- 


torate in Sacred Theology at New 


York's General 


Theological Seminary before beginning his ministry 


at St. Thomas’ Church, Farmingdale, New 


York. 


After serving two more New York parishes, he be- 


came rector of one of Vermont's largest churches, 
St. Paul’s Church, Burlington, and was elected to the 


episcopate seven years later in 1936. 
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COLLEGES 


SHIMER COLLEGE 


Mt. Carroll, Illinoi 


Episcopal-related four-year liberal ar 
coeducational college ... Integrated gener 
education and specialization ... Preprofe 
sional program and primary and secondai 
teacher training .. . Small-class discussic 
method ... Accepts qualified high school gra 
uates and exceptional early entrants ... Re 
istration limited to 235 ... Fully accredite 

. College chaplain jointly appointed i 
Shimer and the Bishop of Chicago ... F 
information write Director of Admission 
Shimer College, Mount Carroll, Illinois 


IN HISTORIC SAN ANTONIO, 
of the Alamo. Near Mexico, Gulf C 
famous Texas ranches, A bilingual — 
Delightful climate. Co-ed, Chris¥ 
sponsored by Texas Presbyterians. 
accredited 6 degrees, through J} 
Small classes. ROTC. Intercolle™ 


RINITY athletics, ‘‘Amer 
x loflas 


most modern J 
pus.”’ rn 
; Woodin Laurie, P 


psident 


Trinity University, San Antonio, Tex 


TRAINING 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


St. Luke’s Hospital, Davenport, 


Fully Accredited, three year program. 
lege affiliation. Male and Married Stue 
Loans 


accepted. and Scholarships a@ 


able. For information write to directe 


“> 4 WOME? 
Offer yourse 


to Christ thre: 


His Church 


a 


THE OFFICE OF DEACON) 


Write to The Deaconess-in-charge, Central i | 
for Deaconesses, 1906 Orrington Ave., Evan) 
Illinois. 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS | 


Shattuck Schaal 
Founded 1858 
The oldest Church School west of the 


Alleghenies integrates all parts of it 
program—religious, academic, R.O.T.C. 
social—to help high school age boy 
grow “in wisdom and stature and i* 


favor with God and man.”’ Write 
The Rev. Canon Sidney W. Goldsmith, Jr. 
Rector and Headmaster 
160 Shumway Hall 
Shattuck School Faribault, Minnesotis 


THE Episcors 


SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


THE 
CHURCH FARM SCHOOL 
GLEN LOCH, PA. 


A School for Boys whose mothers are 

responsible for support and education 

i Grades: Five to Twelve 

! College Preparatory 

Wholesome surroundings on a_ 1600 

acre farm in Chester Valley, Chester 

County, where boys learn to study, 

work and play. 

Rey. Charles W. Shreiner, D.D. 
Headmaster 

Post Office: Box S, Paoli, Pa. 


JE PATTERSON SCHOOL, 


‘eeredited Church School on 1300 acre 
- tate. Grades 7-12. Small classes. Gym- 
“sium, sports, swimming, fishing. 
Summer camp with tutoring for boys 8 

15 years. Periods 2, 4, or 6 weeks. 
‘For “Happy Valley” catalog, write: 
George F. Wiese, Box F 


{ 


4 Legerwood Station, Lenoir, N. C. 
DLLEGE PREPARATORY—CHARACTER BUILDING 
1 


SAINT PETER‘’S SCHOOL 


Peekskill New York 


oys, grades 9-12. College preparatory. Grad- 
Muates in 39 colleges. Small classes. Corrective 
ading. Self-help plan. Music, drama. Inter- 
‘scholastic sports program. 80-acre campus. 
Secondary Schools Admission Test required. 
mummer school. For catalog write: 


ank S. Leeming, Hdm., Phone PEekskill 7-5200 


SAN RAFAEL MILITARY ACADEMY 
Fully Accredited—Honor School 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Also Lower School Grades 7 & 8 

Write for Catalog: 
Fifth & Cottage Ave., San Rafael, Calif. 
Under the Auspices of The Diocese of California 


E SEWANEE MILITARY ACADEMY 


TA division of the University of the South 


A College Prep School 
ROTC Honor School On a College Campus 
Benwood Scholarships On a Mountain Top 
Fully aceredited. Grades 9-12. Small classes. All sports; 
gymnasium, indoor pool. 98rd year. For catalog write: 
Col. Craig Alderman, Supt., Box F, The Sewanee Mili- 
tary Academy, Sewanee, Tennessee. 


An Episcopal School { 


VIRGINIA EPISCOPAL SCHOOL 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Prepares boys for colleges and university. 
Splendid environment and excellent corps of 
teachers. High standard in scholarship and 
athletics. Apathy and beautiful location in 
© mountains of Virginia. 
For catalog, write 
THE REV. ROGER A. WALKE, JR., M.A. 


Headmaster 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


SAINT ANNE’S SCHOOL 
18 Claremont Ave. 
Arlington 74 Massachusetts 


A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS 
Fifth through twelfth grade, con- 
ducted by the Sisters of Saint Anne, 
near Boston. Terms moderate. 
Address: The Sister Secretary 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL 
SEWANEE, TENN. 
Exclusively for high school girls. Honor system 
stressed. Accredited. 
Please address 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR, C.S.M. 


OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO POOOOOOOOCK 


Stuart Hall— 


Virginia’s oldest preparatory school for girls. 
Episcopal school in the Shenandoah Valley. 
Fully accredited. Grades 9-12. Notable college 
entrance record. Music art. Gymnasium. 
Indoor Pool, Charming atmosphere. Catalog. 
Some vacancies for September, 1960 
Martha Dabney Jones, M.A., Headmistress 
Box A, Staunton, Virginia 


Bethany School for Girls 
Under Sisters of the Transfiguration 
Grades 1-9 
An accredited boarding and day school for girls. 


Sound basic education and training for Christian 
citizenship, Small classes, spacious grounds, nurse 


2 
in. residence, extra-curricular activities. Tuition 
$80 per month. For brochure write Sister-in- 
Charge, Bethany School, 497 Albion Avenue, 


Glendale, Ohio. 


| ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL | 


50th ANNIVERSARY YEAR 
One of the Church Schools in the Diocese of 
Virginia. College preparatory. Girls, grades 
9-12. Curriculum is well-rounded, emphasis 
is individual, based on principles of Christian 
democracy. Music, Art, Dramatics, Sports, 
riding. Suite-plan dorms. 


Margaret Douglas Jefferson, Headmistress 
ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL, Charlottesville, Va. 


Hannah More Academy 
The Diocesan Girls’ School of Maryland 
Grades 7-12. Boarding, day. Accredited. Two pre- 
college programs of study. Established 1832. For 
catalog and pictures with full information, write: 
Catherine Offley Coleman, M.A., Headmistress 
Reisterstown 1, Maryland 


The Bishop’s School 


LAJOLLA, CALIFORNIA 


A Resident & Day School for Girls, Grades 
Seven through Twelve. College Preparatory. 


ART — MUSIC — DRAMATICS 
Twenty-Acre Campus, Outdoor Heated Pool, 
Tennis, Hockey, Basketball, Riding. 
Tue Rr. Rey. Francis Erntc Bioy 
President of Board of Trustees 
Rosamonp E, Larmour, M.A., 
Headmistress 


BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL — VIRGINIA 


Boys & girls, grades 1-8 Established 1909 
Boarding school in the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
Episcopal auspices. Carefully planned program 
provides for sound mental, moral, _ spiritual, 
physical, social growth. Dedicated staff. Sports, 
riding. Gymnasium. 115 miles, Washington, D.C.; 
near Charlottesville, Va. Board and tuition, $900. 
Summer camp. Write: Willits D. Ansel, Head- 
master, Box F, St. George (Greene County), Virginia 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL 
Episcopal School for girls on the Hudson. Under 
directors of Sisters of St. Mary. Grades 9 through 


12. College preparatory. Fully accredited. Small 
classes. Modified Kent plan. Riding, music, art. 


Sister Superior, St. Mary’s School 
Peekskill 9, New York 


KEMPER HALL" "33% wsso""" 


Church School for Girls, Boarding & Day 
Thorough college preparation and _ spiritual 
training. Music, art, dramatics and homemaking 
courses. All sports. Junior school department. 
Beautiful Lake Shore Campus. 50 miles from 
Chicago. Under the direction of the Sisters of 
St. Mary. For catalog address: Box F. 


COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Si. HILEDA‘S & 
ST. HUGH’S 


A Coeducational Episcopal Day School 

Full academic and cultural program from nursery to 
college entrance. Literature, Science and Languages 
stressed. Lower School at 621 West* 113 St. Upper 
School at 351 Riverside Drive. Adequate provision for 
athletics.” After school play group available. Summer 
Session July 5-Aug, 19—DPlay & Remedial. Moderate 
fees. 


Registrar, 621 West 113 St., N. Y. 25 


COED 
AGES 6-12 


APPALACHIAN SCHOOL 


A small school with the cheerful, quiet atmosphere 
of a well-ordered home in the beautiful mountains 
of North Carolina 60 miles from Asheville. Balanced 
routine of activity: study, play, housekeeping chores, 
spiritual exercises. Under the direction of the Epis- 
copal Church. Home cooking, balanced diet. Ponies, 
other pets. Year-round care. Average rate, $60 
monthly. Catalog. 
Rev. P. W. Lambert, 0.G.S., Box F, Penland, N. C. 


VOORHEES SCHOOL and JUNIOR COLLEGE 
DENMARK, S. C. 


Departments: Junior College, High 
School and Trades, Fully Accredited A Grade by the 
Southern Association. Under direction of American 
Church Institute for Negroes. Beautiful location. 


Reasonable Terms. For Information, write to 
JOHN F. POTTS, President 


Co-educational. 


BROWNELL HALL-TALBOT SCHOOL 


An Episcopal school for boys and girls, established 
in 1863 by Bishop Joseph C. Talbot, was named in 
part for Bishop Brownell of Connecticut. The twelye- 
acre wooded campus features a dormitory for high 
school girls, a new classroom building, and St. 
Matthias Chapel. Morning prayer and religious in- 
struction add to the religious life of the inter- 
denominational student body. The curriculum is 
college preparatory. Tuition is $1800 for residents 
and ranges from $300 to $700 for day students. 
John H. Bruce, Headmaster, 400 North Happy Hol- 
low Boulevard, Omaha 32, Nebraska, 


SAINT ANNE’S SCHOOL 


Episcopal day school for girls and boys, boarding 
for girls. Conducted by the Sisters of St. Anne. 


Kindergarten and Grades 1 through 7. Other grades 
to be added. 


Address: The Sister Secretary, 2701 
Street, Denver 10, Colorado 


South York 
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‘““Because I was nervous 
and irritable, 
my doctor started me on Postum!”’ 


“You know how it is when you’re nervous—the slight- 
est thing makes you drop whatever you’re holding. Well, 
that made me even more nervous and irritable than I was. 


“The family finally got me to the doctor. He said maybe 
I’d been drinking too much coffee. Apparently, the caffein 
in coffee upsets some people sometimes. He suggested I 
try drinking Postum because it’s 100% caffein-free, can’t 
make you nervous—or keep you awake at night. 


“‘T followed his advice and, you know, the doctor was 
right. But one thing he forgot to tell me: just how good 
Postum is! Why don’t you try Postum—you’ll be steady 
enough to thread a needle, too!” 


PosTuM 


Thea weve eee! 


Postum 2% is 100% coffee-free 


hs. a 
A product of General Foods 


